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PREFACE. 


This  book  has  grown  out  of  some  special 
studies  of  the  Author  intended  for  his  own  in- 
formation, the  more  intelligently  to  discharge 
his  duties  as  a  Director  of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  The 
special  character  of  the  field  and  its  remoteness 
from  the  ordinary  range  of  literature  devolved 
upon  him  considerable  reading,  research,  and 
examination  to  gain  the  knowledge  desired. 

These  investigations  proved  so  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  were  found  to  involve  so  many 
things  of  general  importance  to  society,  that, 
having  made  a  large  body  of  notes  of  what  thus 
came  into  view,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  satis- 
faction to  himself,  and  perhaps  of  interest  and 
profit  to  others,  to  write  out  what  he  had  gath- 
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ered  and  put  the  same  in  suitable  form  to  be 
read. 

The  idea  of  producing  an  elaborate  scientific 
treatise  was  not  at  all  in  mind.  The  intention 
was  simply  to  state  some  of  the  most  vital  facts, 
with  such  comments  as  might  seem  of  worth. 

Having  thus  written  nearly  all  that  appears 
in  the  following  pages,  the  manuscript  was  sub- 
mitted to  one  of  the  most  active  and  prominent 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  directorship  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  who  volunteered  to 
say:  "Mrs.  G.  and  I. read  the  whole  of  it  aloud 
with  great  interest.  I  was  much  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  statistics  you  had  gathered  to- 
gether, and  the  deductions  therefrom  seemed 
to  me  all  fair  and  proper.  Now  that  all  things 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  heredity  attract  so 
much  attention,  that  part  in  particular  will  be 
read  with  much  interest  by  all.  I  trust  that 
you  will  not,  by  keeping  it  in  its  present  form, 
confine  the  pleasure  of  its  perusal  to  such  a 
limited  number." 
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The  same  was  likewise  submitted  to  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mr.  A.  L. 
E.  Crouter,  who  returned  it  with  a  note,  saying, 
"I  return  your  manuscript  after  having  read 
and  re-read  it  with  exceeding  pleasure  and 
profit.  I  know  of  no  work  containing,  in  such 
concise  form,  so  varied  and  valuable  statistics 
concerning  the  deaf.  Your  treatment  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  at  present  pursued  is 
impartial  and  clear,  and  will  meet  with  appro- 
bation in  quarters  where  the  difficulties  of  ed- 
ucating the  deaf  are  best  understood.  I  hope 
you  will  put  it  in  press.  A  book  of  this  kind  is 
much  needed  in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  by 
those  interested  in  the  unfortunate." 

Remembering  the  sparseness  of  his  own  infor- 
mation when  commencing  these  inquiries,  consid- 
ering what  is  likely  the  situation  of  many  others, 
and  with  his  convictions  assured  by  the  state- 
ments and  wishes  of  those  who  have  read  the 
manuscript,  the  writer  has  been  persuaded  to 
print  the  matter  thus  collected,  and  now  com- 
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mits  this  brief  monograph  to  the  public  for  the 
reading  and  consideration  of  all  classes. 

While  engaged  in  the  writing  the  thought  was 
to  extend  the  work  so  as  to  include  a  more  com- 
plete history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  together 
with  an  examination  of  the  alleged  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  divergent  methods  of  teaching 
now  most  in  vogue.  Ample  notes  to  that  end 
had  also  been  made,  but  want  of  leisure  pre- 
vented the  putting  of  them  into  readable  shape. 
Possibly,  however,  the  book  as  it  is  may  be  the 
more  generally  acceptable  for  not  entering  upon 
a  territory  which  is  much  in  dispute  among  the 
professional  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

It  would  be  an  unjust  omission  not  to  mention 
here  what  a  storehouse  of  important  materials 
for  the  examination  of  this  whole  subject  in  all 
its  relations  has  been  found  in  the  thirty  or 
more  volumes  of  the  Ammcan  Annals  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  From  these  valuable  volumes, 
together  with  the  Reports  of  institutions  and 
conventions,  and  various  publications  in  this  and 
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other  countries  relating  to  the  deaf,  much  has 
been  drawn  for  the  presentations  here  made. 

The  Author  has  only  to  add  that  if  this  little 
book  should  be  so  favored  as  to  deepen  interest 
in  the  deaf  and  their  education,  or  become  in 
any  degree  influential  in  diminishing  the  sources 
of  the  sad  misfortune  of  deafness  and  other  like 
afflictions  from  the  same  causes,  he  will  con- 
sider himself  abundantly  compensated  for  the 
time  and  labor  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  it. 

Philadelphia,  July  4,  1887. 
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Who  made  man's  mouth  ?  or  who  maketh  tlie 
dumb,  or  the  deaf,  or  the  seeing,  or  the  blmd  ? 
have  not  I  the  Lord? — Ex.  4:  11. 

TjIOR  whatever  ends  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  in  His  government  of  this  world, 
ordains  or  permits  it,  every  generation  brings 
forth  numbers  of  our  race  to  whom  life  is  a 
scene  of  unbroken  silence  or  perpetual  darkness. 

These  are  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

The  relative  proportions  of  these  two  classes 
are  not  accurately  known,  nor  are  they  the  same 
in  all  sections  of  the  world.  Flat,  open,  dry, 
and  warm  regions,  like  Egypt,  seem  to  have  the 
most  blind;  mountainous,  damp,  enclosed,  and 
cold  regions,  like  Switzerland,  seem  to  produce 
the  most  deaf  In  general  average  the  two 
classes  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal. 

It  belongs  to  governments,  municipalities, 
communities,  and  all  right-feeling  people  to 
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bestow  humane  and  benevolent  consideration 
upon  both  these  classes  of  unfortunates,  that 
their  privations  may  be  made  as  light  as  possi- 
ble. More  would  perhaps  be  done  for  them  if 
more  were  known  about  them.  Ready  informa- 
tion is  certainly  not  easily  accessible.  The  deaf 
are  more  out  of  notice  than  the  blind,  and  their 
case,  though  the  more  pitiable,  is  the  least 
understood.  More  popular  books  on  the  svibject 
would  be  a  public  good  and  a  deserved  mercy 
to  those  whom  the  course  of  things  has  placed 
under  these  disabilities. 

To  that  class  of  our  fellow-men  commonly 
called  deaf-mutes  or  the  deaf  and  dumb  it  is  pro- 
posed to  devote  these  pages. 

Who  are  Deaf-Mutes? 

There  is  some  defect  in  the  popular  terminol- 
ogy on  the  subject.  Those  usually  called  deaf- 
mutes,  deaf  and  dumb,  Taubstummen,  sourds- 
muets,  and  placed  in  special  schools  called  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  colleges  for 
deaf-mutes,  and  the  like,  are  not  all,  literally, 
what  they  are  called.  There  is  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween these  names  and  the  facts,  both  as  to  the 
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deafness  and  the  muteness — a  discrepancy  which 
is  also  daily  widening  in  one  direction  or  an- 
other. 

A  deaf-mute,  literally,  is  one  who  has  no  sense 
of  hearing  and  no  power  of  speech.  But  this  is 
far  from  being  the  truth  with  regard  to  all  who 
pass  under  the  name  of  deaf  and  dumb  and  as 
we  find  them  in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Several  classes  are  included  to  whom 
these  names  do  not  apply.  As  they  first  come 
to  these  schools  most  of  them  may  be  destitute 
of  the  power  of  hearing  and  of  ability  to  use 
articulate  speech;  but  these  constitute  but  one 
class  along  with  other  classes. 

Perhaps  one-twentieth  of  those  called  deaf- 
mutes  retain  something  of  hearing  and  speech, 
whilst  about  an  equal  number  retain  something 
of  speech,  though  become  totally  deaf  since 
learning  it.  About  one  third  (16  out  of  54, 
according  to  report  of  1872)  of  the  pupils  in 
what  is  called  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College 
at  Wasliington  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
classes  having  some  hearing  or  some  power  of 
speech,  and  hence  are  improperly  called  deaf- 
mutes.    The  profession  devoted  to  the  instruc- 
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tion  of  the  deaf  has  been  brought  to  feel  this, 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  what  remains  to 
such  persons  over  and  above  the  case  of  real 
deaf-mutes,  and  so  has  accepted  the  somewhat 
vague  and  unclassic  term  of  semi-mutes  to  des- 
ignate those  who  retain  some  speech,  whether 
totally  deaf  or  not.  This  is  something  toward 
a  clearer  idea  in  the  case,  but  still  not  up  to 
the  precise  facts. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  (in  International  Remew) 
comes  fully  to  the  realities  when  he  says:  "The 
class  [usually  called  deaf-mutes]  should  always 
be  spoken  of  as  the  deaf.  The  term  deaf- 
mute  should  only  be  applied  to  such  as  are 
totally  deaf  and  completely  dumb.  Besides 
this  sub-class,  we  should  then  have  the  speak- 
ing deaf,  the  semi-speaking  deaf,  the  speaking 
semi-deaf,  and  the  mute  semi-deaf" 

This  discrimination  is  perfectly  just  in  itself, 
and  of  great  practical  worth  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  methods  and  provisions  for  the 
education  of  these  several  classes. 

As  the  whole  subject  of  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  was  dealt  with  in  this  country  for  the  first 
half  century  of  these  endeavors,  these  discrimi- 
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nations  did  not  so  much  matter.  All  were  treated 
as  deaf-mutes;  and  if  they  were  not  literally  such 
at  the  beginning,  they  were  mostly  made  such  by 
the  time  they  were  through  with  their  schooling. 
But  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  experiment 
in  these  departments,  the  changes  of  conviction 
that  have  been  wrought,  and  the  best  interests 
of  those  meant  to  be  benefited  by  these  benevo- 
lent endeavors  have  reached  a  point  to  demand 
a  rearrangement  of  the  common  nomenclature 
hitherto  prevailing,  along  with  adequate  cor- 
responding provisions  for  the  different  phases 
of  the  situation. 

No  one  can  penetrate  far  into  the  discussions 
and  debates  that  have  arisen  without  being 
sadly  convinced  that  there  has  been  quite  too 
much  unfitting  conglomeration  of  things  widely 
differential,  leading  to  serious  misapprehensions, 
false  arguments,  and  damaging  wrongs,  calling 
loudly  for  a  remedy. 

Deafness  and  muteness  are  things  essentially 
different,  and  so  largely  separable  as  to  require 
some  sort  of  divorce  between  them  in  nomencla- 
ture to  conform  it  to  truth.  One  may  be  totally 
deaf  and  yet  not  be  mute,  or  mute  and  not  be 
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deaf  at  all.  All  children  are  born  mute,  but 
they  are  not  therefore  born  deaf.  Muteness 
may  be  a  result  of  deafness,  but  may  also  be 
the  result  of  idiocy,  malformations,  paralysis, 
mutilations,  and  other  causes,  where  there  is 
no  lack  of  hearing  power.*  There  may  also 
be  congenital  and  total  deafness,  and  all  the 
organs  of  speech  and  the  use  of  speech  still 
be  present.  Educational  efforts,  ancient  and 
modern,  as  well  as  physiology,  abundantly  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  a  vulgar  mistake  to  confound 
the  absence  of  speech  in  the  deaf  with  the  or- 
ganic disability  of  deafness.  The  deafness  may 
be  a  great  hindrance  to  the  acquirement  and 
use  of  speech,  but  the  muteness  which  naturally 
accompanies  it  is  not  in  itself  a  disease  or  phys- 
ical incapacity,  like  blindness  or  deafness.  If 
long  neglected,  the  organs  of  speech  may  become 
rigid,  or  waste  away  and  become  incapable  of 
performing  their  office,  and  the  causes  produ- 
cing deafness  may  in  some  few  cases  operate  so 
as  to  disable  articulation  also;  but  in  the  vast 

*Tlie  census  for  Ireland  in  1861  reported  723  "dumb  not 
deaf"— from  paralysis,  90;  from  idiocy,  270;  from  paralysis 
and  idiocy,  92;  and  265  "dumb  without  any  other  defect." 
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majority  of  instances  there  is  no  foregone  neces- 
sity, even  in  congenital  deafness,  to  render  the 
use  of  articulate  speech  impossible. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  the  whole  machinery  for 
vocalization,  mental  and  physical,  is  present  in 
the  deaf  the  same  as  in  those  who  hear.  Though 
not  called  into  exercise  and  not  tutored  to  per- 
form its  functions,  it  still  is  there,  and  also  capa- 
ble of  utilization  under  proper  instruction  and 
practice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  deaf  do  use  their 
vocal  organs  in  articulate  speech.  Some  who 
have  never  heard  a  word  still  successfully  use 
words.  Those  who  have  never  heard  sound, 
if  left  to  themselves  of  course  never  imitate 
definite  sounds — not,  however,  because  they  are 
wanting  in  natural  furniture  for  it,  but  because 
no  idea  of  it  has  ever  been  communicated  to 
their  minds.  If  any  means  can  be  devised  to 
convey  to  them  the  idea  of  spoken  words,  and 
of  the  use  of  the  vocal  apparatus  to  produce 
or  form  them,  there  is  nothing  present  or  absent 
in  their  organs  of  speech  to  prevent  their  use  of 
articulate  language.  Though  deaf,  they  are  not 
always  nor  necessarily  dumb.    Indeed,  it  is  now 
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admitted  on  all  hands  by  those  competent  to 
speak  on  the  subject  that  at  least  one-fifth  of 
those  who  go  under  the  name  of  deaf-mutes 
are  capable  of  being  taught  to  speak,  whilst 
others,  equally  competent  to  judge  in  the  case, 
assert  and  maintain  that  at  least  four-fifths,  if 
not  ninety-nine  hundredths,  not  othermse  de- 
ficient, can  be  successfully  taught  to  talk. 

It  is  therefore  a  piece  of  great  absurdity  in 
nomenclature,  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  mis- 
chievous falsehood  in  popular  apprehension,  to 
persist  in  linking  deafness  and  dumbness  to- 
gether as  one  and  the  same  thing,  or  as  neces- 
sarily consociated,  by  designating  the  whole  class 
of  pupils  in  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  as  deaf- 
mutes  or  deaf  and  dumb.  In  reality,  they  are 
simply  THE  DEAF,  or  those  whose  power  of  hear- 
ing is  so  deficient  that  they  are  rendered  thereby 
the  proper  subjects  for  special  methods  of  instruc- 
tion which  do  not  obtain  for  the  education  of 
children  who  have  their  hearing  unimpaired. 
The  muteness  or  non-muteness,  present  or  pro- 
spective, in. the  several  individual  cases  is  quite 
another  matter,  and  is  not  necessarily  and  per- 
manently determined  by  the  absence  or  presence 
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of  the  power  of  hearing.  The  deafaess,  the  de- 
ficiency and  disabihty  in  auditory  power,  is  the 
great  characteristic  thing  marking  the  entire 
class  in  question,  and  this  alone;  and  to  this  one 
thing  should  the  general  designation  of  them  be 
confined.  The  muteness  marks  a  sub-class  only ; 
and  to  put  it  into  the  general  designation  of  the 
entire  class,  as  co-ordinate  with  the  deafaess,  is  as 
unphilosophic  as  it  is  untrue. 

Still,  the  reference  is  not  to  all  classes  of  per- 
sons who  may  be  hard  of  hearing — not  to  such  as 
have  become  deaf  with  old  age  or  lost  hearing 
toward  or  after  middle  life;  but  only  to  those 
defective  in  auditory  power  from  infancy  or  who 
became  deaf  prior  to  entrance  upon  adult  life, 
and  by  reason  of  their  deafness  are  deprived  of 
the  privileges  of  education  in  the  schools  for 
hearing  children.  Some  of  these  have  been 
born  partially  or  totally  deaf  Others  have  par- 
tially or  totally  lost  hearing  before  learning  to 
use  speech.  Others  have  partially  or  totally  lost 
auditory  power  subsequent  to  the  acquirement 
of  spoken  language,  but  before  commencing  or 
completing  their  education.  Some  of  them, 
whether  partially  or  totally  deaf,  have  more  or 
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less  use  of  speech,  and  are  not  mutes.  Others 
are  mute  simply  because  no  right  efforts  have 
been  made  to  teach  them  speech.  And  some, 
though  having  a  partial  command  of  speech, 
are  rendered  mute  by  being  classed  and  treated 
as  mutes  preordained  never  to  use  articulate 
speech. 

Are  the  Deaf  Numerous? 

In  the  absence  of  ascertained  statistics  few 
persons  would  suspect  the  extent  of  the  infirm- 
ity of  which  these  pages  treat.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  only  since  the  establishment  of  public  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf,  and  through  the  earnest 
activities  of  the  benevolent  and  able  men  con- 
cerned in  them,  that  the  real  facts  began  to  be 
revealed. 

The  Hartford  institution  was  the  first  created 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  begun  in  1817. 
Prior  to  that  almost  nothing  was  known  of  the 
number  of  the  deaf 

When  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell  was  anxiously 
looking  about  with  a  view  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion for  his  daughter  Alice,  who  had  lost  her 
hearing  by  spotted  fever  in  the  early  part  of  her 
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third  year,  he  unexpectedly  discovered  that  there 
were  several  deaf  and  dumb  youths  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  in  which  he  resided.  From  this 
he  was  led  to  think  that  there  might  possibly  be 
enough  such  in  the  country  to  form  a  school  of 
some  size.  Even  this  was  thought  to  be  extrava- 
gant by  men  whom  he  consulted.  No  one  could 
recollect  having  met  more  than  one  or  two  deaf- 
mutes  in  all  their  lives.  But  when  replies  came 
in  from  the  Congregationalist  clergy  of  Connec- 
ticut, to  whom  he  had  addressed  a  circular  on 
the  subject,  he  found  that  there  were  eighty 
deaf-mutes  in  that  State.  It  was  this  discovery 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Hartford 
Institution  for  the  Deaf 

In  1803,  Francis  Green,  wishing  to  see  a 
school  for  the  deaf  established  in  Massachusetts, 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  respective  ministers 
of  every  religious  society  in  that  State  asking 
for  the  name,  sex,  age,  and  residence  of  each 
deaf  and  dumb  person  that  might  be  known  to 
them.  The  answers  returned  showed  that  there 
were  about  seventy  deaf-mutes  in  Massachusetts 
at  that  time,  many  of  them  proper  subjects  for 
school  instruction.    From  this  it  was  estimated 
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that  there  were  perhaps  about  five  hundred 
such  then  in  the  United  States. 

In  1815,  when  an  association  in  Hartford  de- 
termined to  send  Rev.  T.  Gallaudet  to  Europe  to 
quahfy  himself  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  deaf, 
taking  Connecticut  as  a  standard  of  estimate  it 
was  believed  that  New  England  contained  four 
hundred  persons  in  this  unhappy  situation,  and 
that  the  United  States  embraced  upward  of 
two  thousand. 

CENSUS  KEPORTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Up  to  1850  no  thoroughly  reliable  returns  of 
the  number  of  deaf  in  the  United  States  had  yet 
been  made,  the  census  of  1840  being  notoriously 
defective  and  purposely  perverted  on  this  point. 

At  the  first  convention  of  American  instruc- 
tors of  the  deaf,  which  was  held  in  New  York 
City  August,  1850,  resolutions  were  adopted  with 
reference  to  the  census  returns,  referring  to  the 
great  imperfections  in  them  as  respected  the  deaf, 
making  special  appeal  to  the  Government  ofii- 
cers  and  the  friends  of  humanity  throughout  the 
country  to  have  faithful  and  diligent  inquiry 
made  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  deaf  and 
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dumb  persons  in  this  country,  and  directing  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  setting  forth  the  importance  and  value 
of  definite  information  on  the  subject,  and  desig- 
nating the  particulars  as  to  which  inquiries  and 
returns  should  be  made.  Since  that  time  the 
statistics  of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  have 
been  gradually  approximating  a  more  satisfac- 
tory and  reliable  condition.  The  superintendent 
of  the  seventh  census  (1850)  promptly  and  cor- 
dially assented  to  the  requests  of  the  convention, 
and  endeavored  to  put  its  suggestions  in  force. 
The  result,  though  not  all  that  was  desirable, 
gave  evidence  that  there  were  then  in  the  United 
States  not  less  than  10,103  so-called  deaf  and 
dumb  persons — 1  for  every  2300  of  the  entire 
population,  and  of  the  white  population  sepa- 
rately 1  in  about  every  2100,  deafness,  as  re- 
ported, being  much  less  frequent  among  the 
colored  than  among  the  white  people. 

In  analyzing  and  comparing  the  several  fea- 
tures of  these  returns.  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet  was 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  they  did  not  include 
all  of  this  disabled  class,  and  that  perhaps  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  deaf  under  ten  years  of  age 
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were  unrecognized  or  overlooked  in  the  census 
of  1850.* 

The  census  reports  of  1860  gave  the  number 
of  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States  as  12,821—1 
in  about  every  2400  of  the  entire  population. 
But  it  is  known  that  these  returns  fell  far  below 
the  actual  facts.    Mr.  Noyes,  superintendent  of 
the  Minnesota  institution,  said  that  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  that  State  under  ten  years  of  age 
were  not  returned,  and  that  many  cases  of  semi- 
deaf  and  semi-mute,  who  for  educational  pur- 
poses are  to  be  classed  with  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
were  not  included  in  the  official  returns.  Mr. 
McWhorter  of  the  Louisiana  institution  made 
the  same  complaints  with  regard  to  the  returns 
in  that  State.     The  official  reports  gave  the 
number  of  deaf-mutes  in  Massachusetts  as  427 ; 
the  State  census  of  five  years  later  gave  the 
number  as  561,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities,  Mr.  Sanborn,  was  convinced 
that,  including  children  under  five  years  of 
age,  the  munber  was  950,  and  perhaps  1000, 
in  that  State,  showing  the  U.  S.  returns  at  least 

*  Am.  Annals,  v.  14 ;  xvii.  61. 
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one-half  below  the  actual  facts.  And  the  Cen- 
sus Office  itself,  in  correction  of  the  returns, 
estimated  that  there  was  at  that  time  in  the 
country  not  less  than  1  deaf-mute  to  every 
1500  of  the  population. 

The  census  of  1870  gave  the  number  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  country  as  16,205— about  1  to  every 
2380  inhabitants.  But  the  ninth  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Charities  of  Massachusetts  justly 
remarks  on  this  that  "if  the  proportion  estimated 
by  the  census  report  of  1860  held  good  for  1870, 
the  actual  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  United 
States  at  the  latter  date  must  have  exceeded 
25,000."  In  Massachusetts  it  was  definitely 
ascertained,  the  names  being  registered,  that 
there  were  1100  deaf-mutes  in  that  State,  more 
than  twice  as  many  as  were  returned  in  the 
United  States  census  of  1870.  Out  of  a  list 
of  deaf-mutes  in  Virginia  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  McCoy,  giving  the  names  of  75,  only  13 
(less  than  one-fifth)  appear  on  the  U.  S.  census 
returns;  of  32  known  to  Mr.  McWhorter  of 
Louisiana,  only  3  were  enumerated  in  the 
official  returns;  and  of  294  pupils  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Illinois  institution  during  the  year 
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following  the  census  of  1870,  Dr.  Gillett  says 
only  97  were  given  in  the  census  returns.  The 
census  of  1870  reports  55  deaf-mutes  for  Ne- 
braska, but  Mr.  Kinney  states  that  the  institu- 
tion of  which  he  is  principal  had  a  list  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  that  State  numbering  more  than  100 
names. 

In  whatever  way  these  defects  in  the  official 
returns  may  be  accounted  for,  these  ascertained 
instances— doubtless  only  samples  of  what  had 
occurred  in  general — amply  prove  that  the 
number  of  so-called  deaf-mutes  in  the  United 
States  in  1870  was  truly  estimated  at  not 
less  than  25,000. 

The  census  of  1880  has  not  yet,  at  the  time 
of  this  writing,  been  officially  announced.  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Fay  of  the  Deaf-Mute  College  in 
Washington  has,  however,  been  in  the  Census 
Office  examining  the  important  work  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Wines, 
who  has  charge  of  the  report  relating  to  the 
deaf  and  blind,  and  states  that  "the  statistics 
of  the  tenth  census  are  much  fuller  with  respect 
to  these  classes  than  those  of  any  previous  cen- 
sus.   As  the  collation  of  the  returns  is  not  yet 
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complete  (March,  1882)  the  office  is  uuwilhng 
to  furnish  any  figures  for  publication  at  present; 
but  we  venture  to  inform  our  readers  (of  the 
Am.  Annals)  that  the  total  number  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  the  United  States,  shown  by  this  census, 
mil  be  about  35,000,  which  is  considerably  more 
than  double  that  of  the  last  census— not,  of  course, 
because  there  has  been  any  such  increase  in 
the  actual  number,  but  because  the  present 
census  is  so  much  more  accurate." 

Assuming  the  gross  population  of  the  United 
States  to  be  about  fifty  millions,  this  would 
show  1  deaf-mute  to  every  1429  inhabitants. 
This  is  perhaps  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  come 
to  general  accuracy  in  so  difficult  and  compli- 
cated a  matter,  and  clearly  shows  how  much 
too  low  the  proportion  of  this  class  of  the 
afflicted  was  in  all  the  preceding  official  re- 
turns. 

What  an  army  of  deaf  persons  thus  stands 
before  us! 

Since  the  preceding  was  written  a  complete 
and  thoroughly  digested  statement  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  last  census  respecting  the 
number  and  condition  of  the  deaf  in  the  United 
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States  has  been  pubHshed  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Wines 
the  expert  and  special  agent  of  the  tenth  cen- 
sus for  the  defective,  dependent,  and  dehnquent 
classes.  As  this  gives  the  fullest  and  most  re- 
cent information  on  the  subject,  we  here  quote 
it  entire  as  published  in  the  Am.  Annals,  vol. 
xix.  pp.  326,  327: 

"  The  total  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  found 
was  33,878;  of  whom  32,806  were  returned  by 
enumerators  and  1072  additional  by  physicians. 
They  were  found  in  the  following  places :  5393 
in  institutions  for  the  deaf;  611  in  almshouses; 
4  in  jails  and  other  prisons ;  79  in  benevolent 
institutions;  24  in  hospitals  and  asylums  for 
the  insane;  and  27,867  at  their  homes  or  in 
private  families. 

"  With  respect  to  their  ages,  1437  were  under 
six  years  old ;  10,046  between  six  and  sixteen ; 
5013  over  sixteen  and  under  twenty-one;  and 
17,382  were  twenty-one  years  old  and  over. 
Taking  from  six  to  twenty  as  of  proper  school- 
age,  the  number  of  school-age  was  15,059.  The 
number  as  reported  in  institutions,  June  1,  1880, 
was,  as  stated,  5393;  but  in  addition  to  these 
were  found  6761  not  in  institutions  who  had 
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received  special  instruction  in  institutions,  or 
12,154  educated  or  partly-educated  deaf-mutes 
in  all.    This  number  is  doubtless  incomplete. 

"The  age  at  which  deafness  occurred  was 
stated  hi  22,473  cases.  Of  these,  12,155  were 
congenitally  deaf;  7289  lost  their  hearing  under 
five  years  of  age ;  2235,  from  five  to  nine ;  694, 
from  ten  to  fourteen ;  and  100  at  fifteen  years. 

"The  cause  of  deafness  was  assigned,  with 
more  or  less  definiteness  and  probability,  in 
9209  cases,  of  which  366  were  referred  to  dis- 
eases of  the  ear,  8250  to  other  diseases,  and  593 
to  accidents.    The  list  of  causes  accepted  and 
tallied  is  as  follows :  Meningitis,  2856 ;  scarlet 
fever,  2695;  malarial  and  typhoid  fevers,  571; 
measles,  448;  fevers  non-malarial,  381;  catarrh 
and  catarrhal  fevers,  324;  other  inflammations 
of  the  air-passages,  142;  falls,  323;  abscesses, 
281 ;  whooping  cough,  195 ;  nervous  affections, 
170;  scrofula,  131;   quinine,  78;  blows  and 
contusions,  74;  inflammations  of  the  ear,  72; 
diphtheria,  70 ;  hydrocephalus,  63 ;  teething, 
54;  mumps,  51;  small-pox  and  variola,  47; 
erysipelas,  36 ;  fright,  32 ;  water  in  the  ear,  25 ; 
sunstroke,  21 ;  noises  and  concussions,  21 ;  tu- 
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mors,  11;  chicken-pox,  10;  struck  by  lightning, 
10 ;  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear,  9 ;  salt  rheum,  3 ; 
malformation  of  the  ear,  2 ;  syphilis,  2 ;  consump- 
tion, -1.  We  rejected  850  cases  of  disease  and 
128  of  accidents  as  too  vague  or  improbable  to 
be  counted  or  classified. 

"Among  the  complications  of  deafaess  were 
found :  Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  245 ;  deaf,  dumb, 
and  insane,  268;  deaf,  dumb,  and  idiotic,  2122; 
deaf,  dumb,  insane,  and  blind,  30 ;  deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  and  idiotic,  217.  Total  number  of  deaf 
who  are  doubly  or  trebly  afflicted,  2882. 

"  The  number  of  deaf  found  in  the  principal 
cities  was:  In  New  York,  718;  Philadelphia, 
464;  Brooklyn,  246;  Baltimore,  169;  Cincin- 
nati, 136;  San  Francisco,  76;  and  New  Or- 
leans, 109. 

"  The  classification  by  sex,  race,  and  nativity 
is  as  follows:  Native  white  males,  14,879;  fe- 
males, 12,425;  total,  27,304.  Foreign  white 
males,  1894;  females,  1423;  total,  3217.  The 
total  males  are  18,567,  and  females  15,311. 

"The  increase  in  the  number  of  deaf-mutes 
in  half  a  century,  as  reported,  has  been:  In 
1830  there  were  6106;  in  1840  there  were  7665; 
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in  1850  there  were  9803;  in  1860  there  were 
16,205 ;  and  in  1880  there  were  33,878  returned. 
But  no  close  approximation  to  a  complete 
enumeration  has  before  been  made. 

"  Compared  with  the  other  three  groups  of 
defectives,  the  deaf  and  dumb  number  33,878; 
the  blind,  48,928 ;  the  idiotic,  76,895 ;  and  the 
insane,  91,959.  But  the  blind  of  school-age 
number  only  7768  against  15,059  deaf  children 
of  corresponding  age." 

CANADA. 

The  returns  of  the  census  of  1870  in  Canada, 
according  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Abell,  show  a  population 
of  deaf  in  that  country  numbering  3789,  or  1 
to  every  938  of  the  inhabitants.  Ontario  showed 
the  smallest  proportion,  the  total  number  in  that 
province  being  1412,  or  1  to  every  1148  inhabit- 
ants. Quebec  had  1630  deaf,  or  1  to  every  731 
inhabitants. 

Mr.  McGann  of  the  Ontario  institution  thinks 
the  returns  for  Ontario  a  little  in  excess  of  the 
facts,  as  speechless  paralytics  and  idiots  were 
included  under  the  rubric  "Deaf  and  Dumb 
Persons."    He  gives  what  he  thinks  the  true 
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proportion  in  that  province  as  1  in  every  1550 
of  the  population. 

THE  LOWER  PROVINCES  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  G.  Scott  Button  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
with  much  industry  and  intelligence  collected 
the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  blind  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  British  North  America,  and  gave 
the  results  of  his  endeavors  in  the  American 
Annals,  vol.  xiv.  From  these  presentations  the 
following  figures  are  given  for  the  year  1861 : 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  number  of  deaf  was  295 
— 1  in  every  1122  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  there 
were  166  deaf — 1  in  every  1518  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  there  were  68  deaf 
— 1  in  every  1189  of  the  population. 

For  New  Foundland  the  statements  are  from 
the  census  of  1857.  The  number  of  deaf  at  that 
time  is  set  down  as  111,  or  1  in  every  1100  of 
the  population. 

The  combined  totals  in  these  Lower  Provinces 
are  given  for  1861  as  665,  or  1  in  every  1182  of 
the  population ;  and  the  same  for  1869  as  763, 
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an  average  of  1  for  every  1206  of  the  aggregate 
population. 

"  Thus,"  Mr.  Hutton  adds, "  within  the  bounds 
of  the  British  Maritime  Provinces  we  have  a 
population  rising  one  million,  containing  nearly 
eight  hundred  deaf-mutes,  being,  in  round  num- 
bers, 1  in  every  1200  of  the  population." 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  census  returns  for  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  including  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Brit- 
ish Seas,  as  given  by  Dr.  David  Buxton,  cover 
three  separate  reports.  The  numbers  of  deaf 
reported  are  as  follows: 

In  1851,  total,  17,300—1  in  1590  of  population. 
In  1861,  "  19,588—1  in  1432  of  population. 
In  1871,   "    19,287— 1  in  1644  of  population. 

These  statistics  would  show  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  the  instances  of  deafness  in.  propor- 
tion to  population  from  1861  to  1871.  Much 
is  made  of  this  by  some  writers  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  Buxton  thinks  it  may  be  regarded  as  "  the 
consequence  of  direct  sanitary  improvements, 
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general  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  a  more 
skilful  treatment  of  the  diseases  which  result 
in  dea&ess,  and  the  avoidance  of  consanguin- 
eous marriages." 

But  it  is  not  safe  to  lay  much  -stress  on 
this  apparent  diminution.    From  1851  to  1861 
the  figures  show  a  large  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  deafness,  and  when  the  re- 
turns for  1881  come  in  it  is  quite  as  likely  that 
the  favorable  reports  of  1871  will  be  shown 
to  have  been  defective.    The  census  returns 
upon  this  difficult  point  are  generally  so  in- 
accurate and  doubtful  that,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  more  than  the  simple  exhibit  of 
one  inquiry  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  sohd 
foundation  on  which  to  begin  to  reason  with 
confidence.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  seeming 
diminution  in  proportion  to  population  may 
prove  correct;  but  to  accept  it  as  certain  to 
the  extent  indicated  is  more  than  is  warranted 
by  the  data  at  hand.    1  to  every  1500  of  the 
general  population  would  show  improvement, 
and,  judging  from  general  analogies,  that  would 
seem  to  be  a  safer  acceptation. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  BELGIUM. 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman  famished  to  the  Amer- 
ican Annals,  vol.  viii.,  a  fall  table  of  the  deaf 
and  blind  in  the  nine  provinces  into  which 
Belgium  is  divided,  as  derived  from  Expose  de 
la  Situation  du  Royaume  de  la  Belgique,  puhlie  par 
le  Ministre  de  I'lnt^rieur,  Bruxelles,  1852. 

The  figures  in  these  tables  foot  up  in  totals 
showing  the  number  of  deaf  in  that  kingdom 
in  1850-51  to  be  1911—1  in  every  2316  of  the 
general  population — ^but  perhaps  a  little  short 
of  the  actual  facts. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA. 

The  same  writer  gives  the  statistics  of  the 
deaf  and  blind  in  Prussia,  mostly  taken  from 
the  Preussischer  Schulkalendar  for  1855. 

In  1846  he  says  there  were  11,799  deaf-mutes 
in  the  kingdom — 1  to  every  1357  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  1849  the  number  of  deaf  was  11,973 
— 1  for  every  1364  inhabitants.  As  to  how  the 
account  may  stand  since  the  formation  of  the 
empire  no  statement  is  at  hand.  Dr.  H.  P. 
Peet  in  1852  stated  that  Prussia  had  1  deaf- 
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mute  in  every  1550  souls,  and  that  this  was 
about  the  average  in  Germany  apart  from 
Switzerland  and  Baden,  the  reports  varying 
from  1  in  every  1240  souls  in  Wtirtemberg  to 
1  in  2180  in  Saxony.  On  what  authorities  he 
relied  for  these  figures  is  not  indicated.  Dr. 
Buxton  gives  the  figures  as  first  above  stated. 
Hutton  in  his  elaborate  tables  gives  the  number 
of  deaf  in  Wurtemberg  as  1  in  every  901  souls; 
in  Saxony,  1  in  every  1629  souls ;  in  Bavaria,  1 
in  every  1774  souls;  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  1  in 
every  829  souls;  and  in  Prussia,  1  in  every  1344 
souls.  These  figures  would  show  for  Prussia 
and  Germany  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
deaf,  on  an  average,  than  that  stated  by  Dr. 
Peet.    Hutton  quotes  from  Sir  Wylde's  statistics. 

FRANCE. 

According  to  an  official  census  of  the  popu- 
lation published  by  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior by  a  decree  of  May  10,  1852,  the  number 
of  deaf  in  France  was  then  29,512 — 1  to  every 
1212  of  the  population.  This  is  the  general 
average.  The  proportions  vary  greatly  in  the 
several  departments,  from  1  in  every  686  and 
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1  in  every  691  in  Corsica  and  the  Upper  Rhine, 
to  1  in  2515  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Seine. 

SWEDEN. 

The  Encydopsedia  Britannica  quotes  the  num- 
ber of  deaf  in  Sweden  in  1840  as  1999 — 1  in 
every  1528  of  population.  Later  accounts  would 
naturally  be  more  reliable,  but  they  are  not  at 
hand. 

NORWAY. 

The  same  authority  quotes  the  number  of 
deaf  in  Norway  in  1835  as  1091 — 1  in  every 
977  of  population.  The  absence  of  later  re- 
turns is  to  be  regretted. 

DENMARK. 

The  same  gives  the  number  of  deaf  in  Den- 
mark in  1834  as  630—1  in  every  1942  of  popu- 
lation ;  which  is  evidently  far  below  the  truth. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  credits  Denmark  with 
"about  2000"  deaf— 1  in  about  every  900  of 
population;  which  may  be  a  little  in  excess, 
being  based  on  estimates  rather  than  upon 
ascertained  figures. 
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HOLLAND. 

Hutton,  from  Sir  W.  Wylde's  statistics,  assigns 
to  Holland  1989  deaf— 1  in  every  2277  of  popu- 
lation. The  Encyclopsedia  Britannica  quotes  re- 
ports of  1833,  whicli  made  the  proportion  at 
that  time  1  in  every  2000.  The  probabilities 
are  that  both  these  accounts  are  below  the 
actual  facts. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Hutton  credits  to  Piedmont  8948  deaf— 1  to 
every  563  of  population ;  to  Savoy,  1224 — 1  to 
every  443  souls ;  to  Berne,  995 — 1  to  every  206 
souls ;  to  Argovia  (Vaudois  Alps),  960 — 1  to 
every  189  souls.  These  are  startling  exhibits, 
but  their  general  correctness  is  confirmed  from 
all  sources  of  information.  Switzerland  is  the 
country  of  deafaess.  Dr.  Peet  says  it  contains 
"nearly  1  deaf-mute  in  every  200  souls." 

The  duchy  of  Baden  and  Sardinia  are  also 
unusually  populous  in  deaf. 

Repulsive  and  sickening  as  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  statistical -details  may  be,  they  are 
fraught  with  important  information  which  leg- 
islators, educationists,  and  people  in  general 
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need  to  know.  They  are  necessary  to  tlie 
answer  of  the  question  whether  the  sufferers' 
from  the  infirmity  of  deafness  are  numerous. 
And  only  by  such  comparison  of  particulars 
in  all  sorts  of  regions  and  communities  can 
a  firm  basis  be  found  for  a  proper  general 
estimate. 

And  from  this  wide  survey  the  conclusion 
follows  that  of  all  persons  born  into  our  world, 
at  least  1  in  every  1500,  on  an  average,  is  either 
horn  without  hearing  or  loses  hearing,  totally  or 
virtually,  before  reaching  the  years  of  mature  life. 

At  this  rate  there  are  now  on  earth  about 
one  million  of  this  class/ 

The  Causes  op  Deafness. 

The  deaf  are  of  two  classes,  mostly  quite 
widely  distinguishable  fr'om  each  other. 

The  one  class  consists  of  the  congenital  deaf, 
those  who  bring  their  deafness  with  them  into 
the  world.  The  other  class  consists  of  the  ad- 
ventitious deaf,  those  who  once  possessed  hear- 
ing, but  became  deaf  by  disease  or  accident 
before  reaching  adult  life  or  receiving  an  edu- 
cation. 
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In  the  nature  of  the  case  congenital  deafness 
must  have  causes  largely  diflFering  from  the 
causes  of  acquired  deafness.  The  same  may 
betimes  be  influential  in  those  cases  of  adven- 
titious deafness  in  which  the  loss  of  hearing 
has  its  origin  in  constitutional  weakness  or 
taint  or  in  some  prenatal  occurrences;  but  in 
general  it  is  otherwise. 

In  all  cases  the  difiiculty,  of  course,  is  with 
the  very  complex  and  intricate  physical  appa- 
ratus called  the  ear,  both  being  similarly  af- 
fected. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  or  get  an  easy  compre- 
hension of  this  elaborate  instrument,  made  up 
of  cartilages,  cavities,  membranes,  bones,  hinges, 
levers,  muscles,  cells,  glands,  cords,  joinings, 
canals,  liquids,  and  nerves.  There  are,  indeed, 
three  ears  in  one — the  outiuard  ear,  with  its  audi- 
tory canal  leading  in  to  the  polished  drumhead, 
beyond  which  all  is  naturally  invisible ;  the  mid- 
dle ear,  or  air-cavity  of  the  drum,  with  its  tubes 
running  down  to  the  back  part  of  the  upper 
throat,  its  bridge  of  bony  levers,  its  muscles  to 
set  them,  its  nerves  connecting  with  the  face 
and  the  tongue,  and  its  openings  into  the  mas- 
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toid  cells ;  and  the  inner  ear,  with  its  vestibule 
and  openings  by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  mid- 
dle ear  and  connected  with  the  brain,  its  cochlea 
or  snail-shell  at  one  end  and  its  three  half-circles 
of  canals  at  the  other,  its  bony  outward  boxing 
and  its  inward  membranous  lining,  its  thou- 
sand-corded nerve-connections  and  liquid  lake 
by  which  all  is  filled  and  floated, — well  named 
the  labyrinth,  each  part  thereof  embracing  a 
world  in  itself,  and  the  whole  in  combinations 
beyond  human  power  to  trace  completely. 

In  either  of  these  departments  troubles  may 
readily  come  to  render  the  whole  apparatus  use; 
less  for  its  purposes. 

The  external  auricle  may  be  damaged  by 
frosts,  by  blows,  by  skin  diseases,  by  the  thrust- 
ing in  of  foreign  bodies,  by  insects,  by  improper 
syringing,  and  by  boils  and  tumors,  so  that 
hearing  power  is  destroyed;  or  the  drumhead 
may  be  effectually  damaged  by  perforations, 
ruptures,  inflammations,  fungi,  and  ulcers. 

The  middle  ear  or  drum-cavity  is  liable  to 
various  inflammations,  the  mucus  and  pus  aris- 
ing from  which  may  distend  the  drumhead  and 
burst  it ;  chronic  running  from  the  ear,  if  not 
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arrested,  puts  both  hearing  and  Hfe  m  jeopardy; 
polypus  may  be  formed,  the  growth  of  which 
may  affect  the  bone  and  waste  away  the  hearing 
organs ;  the  Eustachian  tubes  may  become  dis- 
eased or  closed,  the  drumhead  fall  in,  the  chain 
of  lever  bones  may  be  sloughed  out  or  hindered 
in  their  motions,  and  deafness  intervene  as  the 
result. 

The  damages  to  which  the  inner  ear  or  laby- 
rinth is  liable  so  as  to  disable  its  functions  are 
so  hidden  that  science  has  been  much  at  a  loss 
to  describe  them.  But  there  is  possibility  of  the 
lymph  being  run  out  or  dried  up,  of  disarrange- 
ments from  concussions,  of  deteriorations  and 
consequent  disabilities  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
of  diseases  in  the  semicircular  canals,  and  of 
participations  of  this  important  part  of  the 
auditory  apparatus  in  various  constitutional 
and  other  diseases  from  which  it  never  recovers. 

In  all  such  cases  deafness,  partial  or  total, 
may  be  the  result.  And  whatever  produces  or 
tends  to  produce,  mechanically  or  otherwise, 
any  destruction,  derangement,  deterioration,  or 
inactivity  in  any  part  of  the  hearing  apparatus, 
is  a  cause  of  deafness. 
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It  is  much  easier,  however,  to  trace  the  causes 
of  adventitious  than  congenital  deafness,  though 
the  precise  difficulty  is  often  very  hard  to  deter- 
mine in  any  case.  What  Sibscota  said  is  plainly 
evident,  that  "  hearing,  of  all  senses,  is  the  soon- 
est prejudiced." 

Causes  of  Congenital  Deafness. 

Life  before  birth  introduces  to  a  very  mys- 
terious world,  about  which  we  have  very  meagre 
information.  In  that  hidden  period  of  forma- 
tion through  which  every  one  has  passed  a 
thousand  subtle  influences  may  interfere  to 
shape  results  which  exhibit  themselves  in  in- 
ability to  hear. 

A  glance  at  the  teachings  of  physiology  touch- 
ing the  formation  and  development  of  the 
machinery  of  hearing  reveals  how  readily  the 
slighest  disturbance  of  Nature's  processes  may 
serve  to  render  her  eff'orts  unsuccessful. 

"  The  labyrinth  of  the  ear  shows  itself  first  as 
a  little  protuberance  on  the  side  of  the  extended 
marrow;  its  roundish  form  passes  by  degrees 
into  the  pear-shape ;  it  forms  itself  into  a  capsule 
which  becomes  a  gristle,  and  later  on  is  ossified ; 
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the  interior  becomes  the  cuticular  labyrinth,  and 
the  extending  style  becomes  the  auditory  nerve. 
The  arched  passages  are  added  later,  and  are 
divided  into  cuticular,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous. 
After  that  the  filaments  spring  out  into  the 
labyrinth- water,  and  then,  with  the  development 
of  the  cochlea,  the  pyramidal  figure  of  the  ear 
is  perfected;  whilst  another  system  of  develop- 
ment is  at  work  producing  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  small 
bones  of  the  ear,  as  also  the  external  ear." 

In  a  process  so  delicate,  so  complicated,  so 
long  continued,  so  dependent  on  concurrent 
accuracy  from  diverse  centres  of  operation,  we 
can  readily  see  how  locality,  climate,  mode  of 
living,  constitutional  tendency,  or  abnormal  im- 
pulses here  or  there  may  effectually  pervert  or 
defeat  the  intention,  rendering  it  a  very  wonder 
that  the  failures  are  so  few. 

Examinations  of  deaf  persons  after  death  have 
shown  that  often  the  auditory  nerve  fails  to 
extend  entirely  through  the  hard  bone,  or  is  in 
a  state  of  degeneration  and  deadness;  that 
sometimes  the  water  of  the  labyrinth  is  want- 
ing ;  that  in  some  the  middle  ear  is  filled  with 
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chalky  or  fungous  or  gelatinous  matter,  or  the 
Eustachian  tubes  closed  or  destroyed ;  and  that 
in  others  secretions  are  suppressed,  glands  dis- 
eased, or  one  part  or  another  of  the  normal 
structure  misformed  or  absent ;  and  so  all  hear- 
ing was  prevented. 

Such  conditions  have  been  found  by  dissec- 
tion after  death,  but  are  mostly  beyond  the 
diagnosis  of  physicians  during  life.  And  still 
more  beyond  the  power  of  man  is  it  to  tell  just 
when,  where,  and  how  these  particular  difficulties 
originated  so  as  to  produce  congenital  deafness. 
And  yet  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion has  served  to  reveal  some  predisposing 
causes  which  are  fruitful  in  the  production  of 
this  sad  defect.    Prominent  among  these  is 

THE  INTERMARRIAGE  OP  RELATIVES. 

Consanguinity  of  parents  is  unfavorable  to 
offspring.  Unions  of  blood-relations  tend  to 
sterility,  and,  when  productive,  to  all  varieties 
of  weakness  in  children  born  of  them.  This 
has  been  disputed,  but  not  on  such  data  as  to 
set  aside  the  great  accumulation  of  facts  to  prove 
the  strong  tendency  of  consanguineous  marriages 
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to  produce  idiotic,  weak-minded,  deformed,  feeble, 
blind,  and  deaf  progeny. 

The  earliest  advocate  of  the  education  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  America,  Francis  Green,  married  a 
double  cousin— his  father  and  his  wife's  father 
were  brothers  and  married  two  sisters— and  his 
son  Charles  was  deaf,  whilst  three  others  of  his 
children  were  feeble  and  died  in  early  child- 
hood. 

J.  Scott  Hutton,  principal  of  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  cases  in  that  institution,  and  states  that 
"out  of  81  families  connected  with  the  school 
since  its  commencement,  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  parents  have  hem  related  in  various  degrees 
of  consanguinity.  In  23  families  where  the  pa- 
rents were  related  there  were  56  deaf  children. 
In  one  family  containing  5  deaf,  where  the 
parents  were  second  cousins,  the  great-grand- 
mothers were  sisters  and  the  grandmothers 
cousins,  while  in  another  branch  of  the  same 
family  all  the  boys  were  hopeless  cripples.  In 
another  family,  where  there  are  2  deaf,  besides 
a  brother  and  a  sister  partially  deaf,  the  grand- 
parents were  cousins.    Another  cousin-marriage 
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gives  3  deaf  children,  2  of  whom  are  imbecile 
and  1  idiotic;  another  still,  4  deaf,  1  almost 
blind,  and  the  rest  with  defective  sight — a  mis- 
fortune under  which  the  father  also  labors.  In 
another  instance  the  father  was  partially  deaf. 
In  another  family  there  was  1  partially  deaf 
and  2  imbecile.  Out  of  110  deaf  children  of 
whom  we  have  definite  information,  56,  or  fully 
one-half,  are  the  offering  of  cousins;  and  further 
inquiry  would  probably  show  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion." * 

In  59  cases  of  deafness  reported  by  the  Illinois 
institution  in  1873,  the  p9,rents  of  42  were  first 
cousins ;  of  9,  second  cousins ;  of  5,  third  cousins; 
of  2,  fourth  cousins ;  and  of  1,  uncle  and  niece. 

Dr.  Dudley  Peet,  in  an  article  written  for  the 
medical  profession  on  "  The  Remote  and  Proxi- 
mate Causes  of  Deafness,"  writes :  "  Of  all  known 
causes,  intermarriage  is  the  most  prolific  cause 
of  predisposition  to  deafness.  It  has  been  settled 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  intermarriages 
of  first  cousins,  and  even  some  of  second  cousins, 
give  rise  to  offspring  which  are  generally  either 
of  small  size,  imperfect  health,  or  imperfect 

*Am.  Annals,  xlv.  15,  16. 
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development  in  some  part;  they  are  either 
idiots,  blind,  club-footed,  or  deaf.-  Those  off- 
spring of  first  cousins  who  are  not  are  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule."* 

In  Eev.  B.  Talbot's  Notes  of  the  Iowa  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf,  1870,  he  records  one  family 
of  6  children  in  which  3  were  born  deaf,  and 
a  fourth  lost  hearing  at  three  years  old — parents 
first  cousins;  another  family  of  10  children,  3  of 
which  were  born  deaf,  and  2  of  whom  lost  hear- 
ing at  an  early  age — grandmothers  were  first 
cousins;  parents,  second  cousins;  and  15  other 
deaf  children  whose  j)arents  were  blood-rela- 
tives. 

In  a  note  of  65  families  yielding  67  deaf 
pupils  to  the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  1871, 
in  2  cases  the  parents  were  first  cousins ;  in  3, 
second  cousins ;  in  one  of  the  latter  4  out  of  a 
family  of  13  children  were  deaf. 

Henry  Winter  Syle,  in  an  account  of  the 
Summary  of  Recorded  Researches  on  the  subject, 
says:  "The  most  obvious  and  incontestable 
causes  of  congenital  deafness  are  the  inter- 
marriages of  near  relations.    Intermarriage  in- 

*Am.  Annak,  viii.  132,  133. 
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creases  the  chances  of  deafness  [in  offspring] 
two  to  three."* 

W.  S.  Smith,  principal  of  the  Oregon  institu- 
tion, writes  that  the  scarcity  of  girls  in  that 
Territory  twenty  years  ago  caused  many  young 
men  to  marry  their  cousins,  the  ill  fruits  of 
which  unions  appear  in  the  large  number  of 
deaf  children.  Eight  pairs  of  cousins  person- 
ally known  to  himself  have  16  deaf  children: 
two  have  3  deaf  children  each,  1  being  also 
insane ;  three  have  2  deaf  children  each ;  and 
four  have  1  each.  One  of  the  last  named,  has 
also  1  child  blind,  and  another  a  child  that 
is  a  cripple.f 

Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  chaplain  of  the  London 
Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf,  in  a  letter  to 
the  London  Times,  Feb.  19,  1875,  mentions  the 
following  instances  out  of  many  known  to  him- 
self personally  in  which  parents  were  first 
cousins:  "In  one  family,  that  of  a  working- 
man,  out  of  9  children,  8  were  deaf,  and  more- 
over of  such  weak  constitution  that  the  three 
youngest  (born  singly)  could  not  walk.  In  an- 
other, a  clergyman's,  out  of  8  children,  4  were 

*Am.  Anrwls,  xviii.  139.    ^  ■\  Ihid.,  xix.  127. 
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afflicted— 1  being  deaf,  with  imperfect  sight; 
another,  deaf  and  blind ;  the  2  others,  deaf  and 
idiotic.  In  a  third  there  are  4  deaf  children. 
In  a  fourth,  2  out  of  4  cannot  hear.  In  a  fifth, 
3  children  are  deaf,  with  imperfect  sight." 

M.  E.  Dally,  in  a  series  of  articles  published 
in  the  Gazette  Mbdomadaire  de  Medecine  et  de 
Ohimrffie,  vol.  ix.,  concedes  that  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  marriages  in  France  are  consan- 
guineous, and  that  from  5  to  11  in  every  100 
cases  of  congenital  deafness  come  from  these 
marriages. 

In  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  institution 
for  1884  there  is  given  the  result  of  a  special 
investigation  respecting  the  pupils  who  left  that 
institution  during  the  ten  years  prior  to  1884. 
Out  of  497  cases  concerning  whom  informa- 
tion was  sought,  replies  of  a  reliable  character 
were  received  covering  344  cases.  Of  these, 
28  were  the  children  of  16  couples  related  in 
blood — 9  first  cousins  and  7  second  cousins.  Of 
these  28  deaf  children,  22,  or  more  than  78  per 
cent.,  were  born  deaf — a  proportion  of  45  per 
cent,  more  than  where  no  such  blood-relation- 
ship existed.  And,  comparing  the  average  num- 
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ber  of  congenitally  deaf  children  to  each  family, 
it  was  found  that  there  were  four  times  as  many 
per  family  of  related  hearing  parentage  as  per 
family  of  unrelated  hearing  parentage. 

Dr.  David  Buxton,  who  had  superior  facilities 
for  knowing  or  ascertaining  the  facts  in  the 
British  Islands,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Liverpool  Medico- Chiurgical  Journal,  says:  "As 
regards  the  marriage  of  blood-relations,  there 
can  be  no  question  now  a&  to  the  great  influence 
which  this  cause  exercises  in  the  production  of 
congenital  deafaess,  as  well  as  of  almost  every 
other  physical  and  mental  defect.  In  an  in- 
quiry which  I  have  made  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  I  found  that  every  tenth  case  of 
deafness  resulted  from  the  marriage  of  cousins. 
The  Irish  returns  make  known  170  instances 
in  which  the  parents  were  related  in  the  de- 
grees of  first,  second,  or  third  cousins.  In  17 
instances  there  were  3  deaf  and  dumb  children 
in  each;  in  3  there  were  4;  and  in  3  there 
were  6,  7,  and  8  deaf-mute  children." 

Dr.  S.  M.  Bemis  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in 
a  report  to  the  American  Medical  Association 
on  "Influences  of  Marriages  of  Consanguinity 
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on  Offspring,"  gives  the  results  of  883  instances 
of  such  marriages  collected  from  various  quar- 
ters in  our  own  country,  and  with  the  intention 
of  embracing  as  far  as  possible  those  in  which 
the  results  were  favorable  as  well  as  unfavorable. 
Of  these  883  consanguineous  marriages,  the 
number  of  offspring  was  3942:  1134  of  them 
were  defective  in  one  way  or  another ;  145  were 
deaf  and  dumb;  85  were  blind;  308  were 
idiotic;  38  were  insane;  60  were  epileptic;  300 
were  scrofulous;  98  were  deformed;  and  883 
died  young. 

Dr.  Bemis  adds:  "I  have  made  great  effort 
to  ascertain  the  probable  proportion  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  and  insane  in  our 
asylums  who  are  the  descendants  of  blood- 
intermarriages.  This  effort  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful, from  the  difficulty  principals  of  such 
institutions  find  in  gaining  the  requisite  facts. 
Parents  are  frequently  sensitive  on  this  point; 
and  it  is  a  delicate  matter  for  principals  to 
attempt  investigations  which  the  friends  of  the 
beneficiaries  suppose  to  be  unauthorized  by  the 
regulations  of  the  various  institutions.  I  feel 
satisfied,  however,  that  my  researches  give  me 
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authority  to  assume  that  over  10  per  cent,  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  over  5  per  cent,  of  the 
blind,  and  near  15  per  cent,  of  the  idiotic,  in 
our  State  institutions  for  subjects  of  those  de- 
fects, and  throughout  the  country  at  large,  are 
the  offspring  of  kindred  parents  or  of  parents 
themselves  the  descendants  of  blood-intermar- 
riages. The  principal  of  an  institution  for 
deaf-mutes  communicates  the  following  state- 
ment: 

'"Of  183  cases  of  congenital  deaf-dumbness, 
28  were  known  to  be  the  offspring  of  blood- 
relations.  My  inquiries  have  not  extended  to 
more  than  half  of  the  183.  My  impression  is, 
that  of  those  born  deaf  at  least  onefourth  are  the 
children  of  cousins.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
reliable  information.  One  man  in  this  State 
denied  that  he  had  married  a  blood-relation: 
I  have  since  learned  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
first  cousins,  and  have  six  children,  three  of 
whom  are  deaf  and  dumb.' 

"The  principal  of  another  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  writes :  '  We  recently  received  four  sis- 
ters, the  children  of  parents  who  were  own 
cousins.   They  were  all  the  children  they  had. 
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The  farther  I  extend  my  inquiries,  the  greater 
proportion  of  deaf-mutes  I  find  who  are  the 
children  of  near  relatives:  I  have  no  doubt 
that  at  least  10  per  cent,  are  the  offspring  of 
persons  so  related.'" 

M.  Meniere,  physician  to  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tution of  Paris,  in  a  paper  before  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  that  city  testifies  that  "mar- 
riages between  near  relatives  are  never  more 
frequently  met  with  than  in  the  localities  where 
deaf-mutes  are  born  in  the  greatest  numbers,  as 
in  some  of  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  almost  shut  out  from  com- 
munication with  the  neighboring  countries,  and 
present  all  the  conditions  favorable  to  these 
alliances  among  relatives." 

T.  A.  Welsh  of  the  institution  at  Namur, 
Belgium,  in  commenting  upon  the  report  of 
the  Irish  Census  Commsssioners  for  1871,  writes: 
"  From  an  examination  of  the  tables  furnished 
we  perceive  that  141  cases  of  congenital  deaf- 
ness resulted  from  the  intermarriage  in  85 
instances  of  first  cousins;  100  in  63  instances 
of  second  cousins;  48  from  32  instances  of  third 
cousins;  13  from  7  instances  of  fourth  coitsins ; 
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and  22  from  7  instances  of  the  intermarriage  of 
fifth  and  sixth  cousins, — thus  giving  a  total  of 
324  cases  of  congenital  deaf-dumbness  result- 
ing from  the  intermarriage  of  blood-relatives, 
or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  total-number  returned 
as  being  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.  The  sub- 
ject was  again  investigated  in  1881,  and  the 
results  ascertained  farther  illustrate  and  con- 
firm the  statements  of  1871  respecting  the  in- 
fluence of  consanguineous  marriages  in  the  pro- 
duction of  congenital  deaf-dumbness." 

At  the  third  conference  of  Principals  of 
American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf,  Dr.  Gillett 
gave  it  as  his  belief  that  from  15  to  25  per  cent, 
of  all  the  blindness,  deafness,  and  idiocy  in  the 
world  is  the  result  of  consanguineous  marriages. 
The  statistics  of  his  institution  showed  as  large 
a  proportion  as  this  with  regard  to  deafness. 
Dr.  Palmer  of  the  Ontario  institution  said  that 
the  facts  with  them  are  that  the  proportion  of 
deaf  children  from  parents  who  are  cousins  is 
very  large— quite  as  large  as  Dr.  Gillett's  esti- 
mate. 

Dr.  Lefevre,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  Les 
Manages  consanguins,  enters  into  a  very  thorough 
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observation  of  statistical  facts  respecting  1235 
marriages  of  relatives,  and  gives  as  the  result— 
15  marriages  between  nieces  and  uncles,  6  chil- 
dren deaf,  imbecile,  or  idiotic  ;  460  marriages  of 
first  cousins,  19  in  every  1000  of  the  children 
born  deaf,  5  in  every  1000  nearly  deaf,  and  19 
in  every  1000  imbeciles.    In  760  marriages  of 
second  cousins  there  were  ,31  imbecile  children 
to  every  1000  marriages,  and  9  imbeciles  in 
every  1000  children.    These  statistics  are  for 
Belgium  alone.    In  Switzerland  the  instances 
of  deafness  are  three  times  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  population  than  in  Belgium. 
De  Haerne  of  the  Brussels  institution,  in  com- 
menting on  these  presentations,  further  adds 
that  the  number  of  deaf  in  Belgium  proceeding 
from  intermarriages  of  blood-relatives  is  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  times  greater  than  the  whole 
number  of  the  deaf  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
population. 

In  the  combined  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  Georgia,  and  California  institutions  for 
1877,  45  marriages  of  first  cousins  yielded  63 
deaf  children — 49  per  1000 ;  10  marriages  of 
second  cousins,  yielded  19  deaf  children;  and 
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10  marriages  of  third  and  fourth  cousins,  and 
1  of  uncle  and  niece,  yielded  14  deaf  children. 

The  Pennsylvania,  Clarke,  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Halifax  reports  for  1878  give  47 
cases  of  consanguine  marriages,  and  among 
their  issue  123  deaf  children,  30  families  hav- 
ing in  them  64  deaf  children  whose  parents 
are  first  cousins;  and  in  53  cases  in  the  Hal- 
ifax report  46  were  born  deaf 

In  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  Mgr.  de  Haerne  has 
ascertained  that  the  number  of  deaf  among  the 
Jews  is  in  proportion  more  than  double  that  of 
the  Evangelicals  and  Roman  Catholics;  and 
Dr.  R.  Liebrich,  himself  a  Jew,  ascribes  this  great 
excess  of  Jewish  deaf  children  to  the  fact  that 
consanguine  marriages  are  more  frequent  among 
Jews  than  other  religionists.  A  corresponding 
showing  with  regard  to  the  city  of  Berlin  he 
explains  in  the  same  way. 

Such  records  of  the  influence  of  blood-kindred 
in  parents  upon  their  children  are  simply  appal- 
ling, whilst  there  is  the  still  further  consideration 
behind  them  that  the  actual  facts  have  not  been 
fully  ascertained.  And  the  presentation  is  all 
the  more  horrible  when  we  remember  that  the 
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power  of  prevention  is  so  entirely  within  the 
choice  and  control  of  those  who  are  the  authors 
of  the  evil.  Considering  the  blindness,  insanity, 
lunacy,  idiocy,  and  varied  defects  and  weaknesses 
o£  mind  and  body,  besides  deafness,  which  are 
entailed  on  innocent  children  from  such  unions, 
we  should  think  people  would  shudder  at  them 
and  shrink  from  them  as  reservoirs  of  misery, 
and  that  every  voice  would  be  raised  to  denounce 
the  abomination,  alike  at  variance  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  reason,  and  divine  prohibition. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  if  two  related  in- 
dividuals, perfectly  healthy  in  mind  and  body, 
join  in  marriage,  there  is  as  much  reason  to 
believe  that  their  children  will  be  as  sound  and 
healthy  as  if  the  uniting  parties  are  not  of  allied 
blood.    This  need  not  be  disputed.    Those  who 
make  the  assertion  are  still  obliged  to  concede 
that  "the  bulk  of  mankind  is  imperfectly  bred;" 
that  the  rarest  number  of  human  beings  are  in 
all  respects  sound  and  free  from  unfavorable, 
taint  or  tendency  in  physical  or  mental  consti- 
tution; that  where  there  is  weakness,  consan- 
guine marriage  tends  to  transmit  and  intensify 
it  upon  offspring,  if  not  to  beget  it  by  a  weaken- 
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ing  of  the  activity  in  the  elements  of  procrea- 
tion; and  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  it  is  practically  impossible  to  tell  in 
advance,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  who 
among  blood-relatives  might  marry  without 
detriment  to  their  offspring. 

Whether  the  ill  consequences  of  consanguine 
marriages  upon  the  children  born  of  them  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  of  blood-relationship,  per 
se,  or  to  some  precedent  unadaptability  of  con- 
stitution, hereditary  taint,  latent  disease,  or  un- 
favorable tendency  in  one  or  the  other  or  both 
of  the  parties,  it  does  not  and  cannot  alter  the 
one  clear  and  outstanding  fact,  that  such  mar- 
riages of  kin  do  more  surely  and  more  amply 
develop  in  their  progeny  the  whole  catalogue 
of  human  defects  and  infirmities  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case;  and  among  them  a 
greatly  multiplied  number  of  instances  of  con- 
genital deafness  and  imbecility. 

Hereditary  Transmission. 

It  is  a  very  firm  principle  in  nature  for  like 
to  produce  like.  There  is  hence  a  strong  tend- 
ency of  particular  qualities  and  peculiarities 
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to  run  in  families  and  to  perpetuate  themselves 
from  parent  to  offspring,  sometimes  modified  and 
sometimes  intensified.  Hence  heredity  is  neces- 
sarily implicated  as  another  predisposing  cause 
of  congenital  deafness  and  auditory  weakness. 

Dr.  Nathan  Allen  has  endeavored  to  formu- 
late an  expression  of  the  general  physiologi- 
cal principle  or  law  according  to  which  all 
facts  and  knowledge  of  this  kind  can  be  classi- 
fied.   "  After  many  years  of  study,  observation, 
and  reflection,"  he  has  felt  himself  prepared  to 
say  that  perfection  of  structure  and  harmony 
of  function  is  the  standard  of  complete  organi- 
zation in  the  human  subject ;  and  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  any 
given  subject  to  this  standard  is  and  will  be  the 
perfection  of  the  physical  and  mental  condition 
transmitted  to  offspring.    A  normal  and  per- 
fect organic  structure,  where  all  the  functions 
are  performed  in  a  natural  and  healthy  man- 
ner,— ^there  a  sound  and  healthy  constitution,  no 
accident  intervening,  will  be  transmitted;  but 
where  one  or  more  of  the  organs  become  changed 
in  structure  or  impaired  in  discharging  their 
proper  functions,  the  effect,  more  or  less  in  de- 
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gree,  or  the  tendency  to  similar  weakness,  will 
be  transmitted.  This  is  given  as  the  common 
law  of  heredity,  and  its  application  can  readily 
be  seen  in  the  case  before  us. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  one  or  both 
parents  are  deaf  their  children  will  be  deaf,  any 
more  than  that  the  children  of  parents  who  are 
blood-relatives  will  be  blind,  weak,  idiotic,  or 
deaf.  There  may  be  such  a  preponderance  of 
natural  vigor,  soundness  of  constitution,  and  har- 
mony of  functions  in  the  parents  as  to  eliminate 
the  effect  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  one  par- 
ticular organic  defect  or  weakening  of  function,  so 
as  not  to  appear  at  all  in  their  offspring.  Every- 
thing else  may  be  so  favorable  that  no  disadvan- 
tage may  appear  to  be  transmitted;  but  the  tend- 
ency, by  reason  of  the  law  in  all  cases,  is  in 
the  direction  of  disadvantage  and  danger  to 
offspring,  if  not  in  the  first  yet  in  the  second 
or  third  generation.  And  this  tendency  and 
danger  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  ab- 
sence of  that  normal  perfection  of  organiza- 
tion and  function  which  belongs  to  a  thoroughly 
sound  human  being,  and  in  proportion  to  those 
conditions  which  weaken  the  operations  of  Na- 
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ture  in  accomplishing  her  reproductions.  Hence 
congenital  deafness  in  parents,  whether  one  or 
both,  as  any  other  organic  defect,  weakness,  or 
predisposition,  unless-  counterbalanced  by  a  very 
uncommon  vigor  and  perfection  of  constitution 
in  all  other  respects,  must  predispose  to  cor- 
responding infirmity  in  offspring.  And  even 
in  the  most  favorable  instances,  in  which  the 
first  generation  may  never  show  any  ill-effects 
from  the  parental  defect,  it  is  almost  sure  to 
manifest  itself  in  subsequent  posterity  beyond 
what  would  otherwise  be. 

Dr.  Theo.  W.  Fishe  of  the  Boston  Lunatic 
Hospital  sums  up  the  law  in  the  case  in  these 
words:  "If  the  family  stock  on  both  sides  be 
sound,  healthy,  vigorous,  free  from  morbid  tend- 
encies, physical  or  mental,  then  the  resulting 
offspring  will  be  sound.  Otherwise,  the  family 
tendencies  will  be  doubled  and  exaggerated  in 
the  children."  He  further  expresses  the  opinion 
that  "  deaf-mutism  must  follow  the  general  law 
thus  given." 

The  question,  however,  can  only  be  settled  by 
a  careful  gathering  of  a  sufiicient  number  of 
facts  on  which  to  base  a  conclusive  judgment. 
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In  1855,  Dr.  Dudley  Peet,  in  the  article  al- 
ready referred  to,  wrote:  "There  are  not  suf- 
ficient instances  known  on  which  to  form  defi- 
nite conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of  the  hered- 
itary transmission  of  deafness  when  one  or  both 
of  the  parents  are  mutes.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  danger. 
I  personally  know  of  only  two  famihes,  both 
of  the  parents  in  each  being  mutes,  in  which 
there  is  any  direct  transmission.  In  each  family 
there  are  seven  deaf  and  dumb  children.  I  have 
heard  of  several  other  instances." 

Rev.  W.  W.  Turner  of  the  American  Asylum, 
writing  on  the  "  Causes  of  Deafness "  in  1847, 
said :  "  Before  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  educated 
comparatively  few  of  them  married.  Of  these 
we  know  of  but  two,  and  they  have  deaf 
children.  L.  S.  of  Connecticut,  born  deaf,  mar- 
ried a  woman  who  could  hear  and  speak.  Of 
their  seven  children,  five  were  born  deaf.  N.  B. 
of  New  Hampshire  had  a  wife  who  could  hear, 
and  had  two  children,  both  of  whom  were  born  deaf. 

Judging  from  marriages  of  former  deaf  pupils, 
some  quite  recent,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
at  least  one  in  every  twenty  of  such  unions, 
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even  if  one  of  the  parties  be  hearing,  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  deaf  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  special  inquiry  of  the  Pennsylvania 
institution,  published  in  its  report  for  1884, 10 
deaf  children  of  6  deaf  unrelated  couples  are 
noted,  4  of  the  10  having  been  born  deaf  The 
proportion  of  deaf  children  born  in  the  famiHes 
of  unrelated  hearing  parentage  is  thus  shown 
to  be  7  per  cent,  less  than  in  those  of  deaf  parent- 
age. The  pupils  who  have  gone  out  from  the 
institution  during  the  ten  years  prior  to  1884 
of  course  have  not  advanced  far  in  life,  and  all 
the  results  of  these  young  intermarriages  cannot 
yet  be  told.  The  report  is,  that  20  couples  have 
married,  16  known  to  have  been  congenitally 
deaf — that  thus  far  20  children  have  been  born 
of  these  marriages,  and  that  2  of  the  20,  or  10 
per  cent.,  were  born  deaf 

Rev.  Mr.  Turner  in  1868,  after  fuller  ex- 
perience and  observation,  presented  a  paper  on 
"  Hereditary  Deafness  "  before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Principals  of  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  which  he 
argued  the  general  law  that  deaf  parents  are 
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likely  to  have  deaf  offspring.  To  illustrate  his 
theory  he  adduced  instances  of  several  classes. 
A  woman  in  Connecticut  became  partially  deaf 
in  early  life,  and  afterward  almost  totally  deaf. 
Her  only  child  was  horn  deaf  and  never  learned 
to  speak.  A  young  man  from  Massachusetts 
came  to  the  asylum  so  deaf  from  infancy  that 
he  could  not  benefit  by  the  common  schools, 
and  he  was  the  son  of  a  father  almost  as  deaf 
as  himself.  A  mother  in  New  Hampshire  was 
partially  deaf,  and  she  had  a  son  born  in  the 
same  condition,  and  a  daughter  who  lost  hear- 
ing at  a  year  old.  A  gentleman  quite  deaf  in 
his  later  years  became  the  father  of  one  daughter 
in  the  same  condition,  and  of  another  daughter 
whose  hearing  gradually  ceased  while  yet  a 
young  woman.  A  granddaughter  is  becoming 
deaf,  and  a  great-granddaughter  was  born  totally 
deaf.  A  man  in  New  Hampshire  born  deaf 
married  a  deaf  woman,  and  their  two  children, 
a  son  and  daughter,  were  born  deaf  The  son 
married  a  born-deaf  girl,  and  had  two  children, 
a  deaf-born  son  and  a  hearing  daughter.  The 
daughter  married  a  hearing  man,  but  two  of 
her  three  children  were  deaf. 
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Mr.  Turner  gives  a  further  summary  of  facts 
coming  under  his  own  observation  in  the  course 
of  eighteen  years  in  the  Hartford  asylum,  and 
records  there  made  by  former  pupils  on  occasions 
of  their  conventions.  "From  these  records, 
carefully  collated  and  classified,  including  every 
family  with  children  having  one  or  both  parents 
congenital  deaf-mutes,  and  no  others,"  he  pre- 
sents the  following  important  statistics: 

In  86  families  with  one  parent  a  congenital 
deaf-mute  there  were  218  children,  of  whom  21 
were  born  deaf,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

In  24  families,  both  parents  congenitally  deaf, 
there  were  57  children,  of  whom  17  were  born 
deaf,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole. 

None  of  these  couples  were  blood-kindred. 
None  were  sufferers  from  poverty,  exposure,  or 
the  unfriendly  influences  of  climate  or  disease. 
In  none  of  them  could  any  cause  for  the  deaf- 
ness of  offspring  be  traced,  save  and  except  that 
one  or  both  of  the  parents  were  deaf  from  birth. 

B.  St.  John  Ackers,  Esq.,  writes :  "  In  many 
cases  which  we  ourselves  inquired  into  all  the 
children  of  two  persons  congenitally  deaf  were 
congenitally  deaf  also.    In  other  families,  where 
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only  one  parent  was  congeni tally  deaf,  several 
of  the  children  were  congenitally  deaf."* 

In  the  London  Conference  of  Head-Masters 
of  Institutions  in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Murray 
gave  it  as  one  of  the  results  of  "  careful  histori- 
cal inquiry"  that  intermarriages  between  deaf 
people,  even  when  but  one  of  the  parties  is  deaf, 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  congenital  deafness  in 
offspring — if  not  in  the  first  generation,  yet  in 
remoter  progeny ;  and  that  this  has  been  found 
to  be  the  fact  in  every  thoroughly  investigated 
case.f 

Dr.  Buxton  writes:  "I  knew  the  mother  of 
three  mute  children,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a 
deaf-mute,  and  the  grandfather,  though  his  own 
children  heard  perfectly,  was  one  of  eight  deaf- 
mutes  in  a  family  of  sixteen.  Of  these  sixteen, 
half  were  males  and  half  females,  and  four  of 
each  sex  could  hear,  while  the  other  eight  (four 
males  and  four  females)  were  born  deaf  and 
dumb.  In  another  case  four  out  of  a  family 
of  eight — ^three  females  and  one  male — were 
deaf  and  dumb.    One  of  these  deaf  women, 

*  Lecture,  Gloucester  Lit.  and  Seient.  Institution,  p.  7. 
t  Proceedings,  p.  98. 
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being  married  to  a  hearing  husband,  had  two 
hearing  daughters,  each  of  whom  by  hearing 
husbands  became  the  parent  of  a  deaf  son.  ,  .  . 
I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  if  a  deaf  person  is 
married  to  one  who  hears,  the  chances  of  their 
having  a  deaf-mute  child  are  1  to  135  (less  than 
I  per  cent.) ;  but  if  deaf  persons  marry  together, 
1  in  every  20  of  their  offspring  (5  per  cent.)  will 
be  deaf-mute  also." 

The  deaf  are  naturally  quite  unwilling  to 
admit  this,  and  have  betimes  adduced  instances 
to  refute  it;  but  those  cases  have  yet  to  stand  the 
test  of  another  generation  or  two  before  they  can 
be  safely  pleaded  against  the  mass  of  facts  that 
have  been  observed.  The  rule  doubtless  has 
some  exceptions,  and  may  have  many  of  them, 
but  that  does  not  affect  the  law  that  the  inevit- 
able tendency  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  that  "  like 
begetteth  like." 

The  Glasgow  reports  for  1839  mention  the 
case  of  a  man  born  deaf,  then  fifty-six  years 
of  age,  and  hence  of  more  than  average  con- 
stitutional vigor,  who  became  the  father  of  two 
children,  both  deaf. 

The  thirty-fifth  New  York  report  cites  33 
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families  in  Europe  and  America  in  which,  were 
69  deaf  children,  and  all  born  deaf  but  one. 
In  13  of  these  families  the  father  alone  was 
deaf;  in  8,  the  mother  alone;  and  in  the  re- 
maining 12  both  father  and  mother  were  deaf. 
Two  cases  are  given  among  the  married  pupils 
of  that  institution  in  which  the  infirmity  of  the 
parents  descended  directly  to  their  children.  In 
one  case  the  parents — both  deaf,  and  the  mother 
one  of  seven  deaf  in  the  same  family — had  six 
children,  all  born  deaf  In  the  other  case  one 
of  four  children  was  deaf  Four  families  sent 
pupils  to  the  institution,  one  or  both  of  whose 
parents  were  deaf.  A  table  of  intermarriages 
of  the  deaf  is  given,  concerning  which  the 
estimate  is  made  that  about  1  in  20,  where 
both  parties  are  deaf,  have  deaf  children;  and 
about  1  in  every  135,  where  but  one  party  is 
deaf,  have  deaf  children. 

The  report  of  the  Kentucky  institution  cites 
the  case  of  a  family  of  seven  deaf  children  of 
a  deaf  father.  The  same  has  a  deaf  nephew 
with  two  deaf  children.  His  sister,  though 
hearing,  has  two  deaf  sons,  one  of  whom  has 
three  deaf  children. 
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In  a  note  of  the  Pennsylvania  institution's 
admissions  in  1872,  two  pupils  are  spoken  of 
whose  father  and  mother  were  congenitally  deaf. 
The  father  had  a  brother  and  sister  in  the  same 
condition.  All  of  their  children,  four  in  num- 
ber, were  born  deaf.  The  father's  brother  also 
married  a  congenitally  deaf  wife,  and  he  had 
three  deaf  children. 

Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  in  a  letter  of  reply  to 
an  official  inquiry  on  this  subject  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania institution,  writes :  "  I  can  supply  you 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  215  deaf-mutes 
in  the  United  States  who  have  one  or  both 
parents  deaf,  if  you  so  desire." 

Dr.  Elliott  Richardson,  in  a  reply  to  the  same 
official  inquiries,  speaks  of  "  congenital  deafness 
due  to  defective  development  in  some  portion 
of  the  auditory  apparatus"  as  very  liable  to 
hereditary  transmission.  "This,"  he  says,  "is 
not  so  much  dependent  upon  the  existence  of 
disease  in  parents  as  upon  a  want  of  activity 
in  the  elements  of  reproduction.  It  is  quite 
possible — and  I  think  statistics  bear  us  out  in 
the  belief — that  the  consanguinity  of  parents 
seriously  affects  this  process.    Again,  congenital 
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malformations  or  faults  of  development  are  apt 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring  of  parents 
so  affected,  and  therefore  the  children  of  deaf- 
mutes,  who  are  so  from  defective  development 
of  an  essential  portion  of  the  auditory  appa- 
ratus, will  present  a  larger  proportion  of  deaf- 
mutes  than  the  average.  When  one  parent  is 
so  affected  and  the  other  possessed  of  hearing, 
the  tendency  is  less,  but  still  above  the  average. 
According  to  Buxton,  the  proportion  of  deaf- 
mutes  when  one  parent  only  is  deaf  is  1  in 
135 ;  when  both  parents  are  deaf,  the  propor- 
tion, according  to  the  same  authority,  is  1  in 
20  children." 

In  cases  in  which  deafness  is  the  result  of 
constitutional  weakness  or  disease,  or  has  origi- 
nated from  a  scrofulous  or  syphiUtic  constitution. 
Dr.  Richardson  says :  "  The  disease  is  apt  to  be 
intensified  in  the  children  of  such  marriages; 
and  in  such  children,  therefore,  as  these  diseases 
often  attack  the  ear,  an  undue  proportion  of 
deaf  children  may  be  exj)ected." 

Dr.  Richardson  further  adds  that  "  aside  from 
the  tendency  to  the  transmission  of  deafness  to 
offspring,  we  must  take  into  account,  in  consider- 
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ing  the  advisability  of  the  intermarriage  of 
mutes,  their  helpless  condition  as  custodians  of 
children,  in  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  their  language 
is  concerned;  and  knowing  as  we  do  the  degree 
to  which  the  whole  character  can  be  poisoned 
by  language,  we  can  recognize  the  helplessness 
and  necessary  incompetence  of  deaf-mutes  as 
the  guardians  of  childhood." 

From  all  these  facts  and  showings  it  would 
seem  to  be  adequately  estabhshed  that  the  law 
of  heredity  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  deaf,  and  that  such  intermar- 
riages are  a  fruitful  cause  of  deafness.  Though 
the  instances  may  be  numerous  in  which  the 
offspring  of  such  marriages  escape  the  ill  conse- 
quences, the  danger  in  general  is  great,  .the 
strong  tendency  to  the  reproduction  of  the  in- 
firmity in  successive  generations  exists,  and  an 
average  of  about  5  in  100  of  the  children  born 
of  deaf-mute  parentage  will  be  deaf-mutes,  over 
against  1  in  1500  of  the  general  average  of  the 
community  at  large. 

In  view  of  these  presentations  the  remark  of 
Dr.  Turner  on  the  subject  is  fully  justified,  where 
he  says :  "  If  two  congenitally  deaf-mutes  marry 
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and  have  children,  the  probability  that  there 
will  be  congenital  deafness  among  them  becomes 
so  great  (as  3  to  5)  that  every  consideration 
of  philanthropy,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  con- 
genital deaf  persons  themselves,  should  induce 
their  teachers  and  friends  to  urge  upon  them 
the  impropriety  of  such  marriages."* 

Alfred  Large  in  the  new  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  says  that  the  records  of  the  institutions  show 
the  cases  of  deafness  resulting  from  deaf-mute  in- 
termarriages to  be  about  one-third  of  the  whole, 
and  so  detrimental  to  offspring  as  to  warrant 
the  prohibition  by  law  of  the  intermarriage  of 
deaf-mutes  with  deaf-mutes. 

Impressions  on  Mothers. 

Happenings  to  a  mother  while  carrying  her 
child  may  also  have  the  effect  of  causing  it  to 
be  born  deaf  as  well  as  to  bear  other  marks. 

On  this  point,  of  which  some  physiologists 
make  light.  Dr.  Turner  says:  "Some  very 
striking  facts  have  been  furnished  us."  Select- 
ing "  from  many  instances  that  might  be  men- 
tioned," he -presents  the  following: 

*  Proceedings,  pp.  91-96. 
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"In  a  small  town  in  the  south-easternmost 
part  of  Massachusetts  there  are  in  4  families  11 
deaf  and  dumb  children  residing  in  the  same 
neighborhood.    Thinking  there  might  be  some 
special  reason  for  the  existence  of  so  many  cases 
in  that  place,  we  took  occasion  while  there  some 
years  since  to  inquire  of  the  parents  respecting 
it.    Mrs.  M.,  the  mother  of  the  four  eldest  of 
these  mutes,  at  that  time  a  widow,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account :  '  A  few  months  previous  to  the 
birth  of  my  second  child  I  went  to  the  faneral 
of  a  neighbor.    While  at  the  grave  the  singular 
appearance  of  a  young  woman  attracted  my 
attention.    Some  one  standing  near  me  told  me 
that  she  was  deaf  and  dumb.    As  I  had  never 
seen  a  person  in  her  condition  before,  I  watched 
her  movements  with  great  interest.     As  the 
coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave  she  clasped 
her  hands,  raised  her  eyes,  and  with  a  peculiar 
expression  of  grief  and  surprise  uttered  such  a 
a  cry  as  I  never  in  my  life  had  heard  before. 
Her  image  was  before  me  by  day  and  by  night 
for  weeks,  and  her  unnatural  voice  was  con- 
stantly ringing  in  my  ears.    In  due  time  my 
child  was  born,  and,  as  I  feared,  proved  to  be 
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deaf  and  dumb.  In  after-life,  whenever  he  was 
in  trouble,  he  had  the  same  expression  of  coun- 
tenance as  the  deaf  girl  at  the  funeral,  and 
whenever  surprised  into  a  sudden  exclamation 
the  sound  of  his  voice  was  the  same  as  hers. 
Of  my  nine  children,  four  were  visited  with  this 
calamity.' 

"The  nearest  neighbor  of  this  family  was 
Mr.  S.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  brought  his 
wife  home,  where  she  saw  the  children  of  Mrs. 
M.,  the  first  deaf  and  dumb  persons  she  had 
ever  seen.  The  impression  made  upon  her 
mind  by  the  misfortune  of  her  neighbor  was 
similar  to  what  has  already  been  described,  and 
with  a  similar  result.  Her  first  child  was  deaf 
and  dumb,  as  was  also  her  fourth. 

"  The  third  family  in  which  there  were  mutes 
was  that  of  Capt.  T.  His  wife  previous  to  her 
marriage  had  never  seen  a  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
son. Soon  after  coming  to  her  new  home  she 
was  introduced  to  her  neighbors,  Mrs.  M.  and 
Mrs.  S.,  where  she  saw  their  deaf  children  and 
was  much  aSected  by  their  unfortunate  con- 
dition. A  knowledge  of  the  supposed  cause  of 
their  deafness,  and  the  apprehension  that  it 
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might  have  the  same  effect  in  her  case,  added 
much  to  her  concern.  Her  first  child  was  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  also  her  third  and  fourth. 

^'Another  neighbor,  Mr.  L.,  who  had  two  deaf 
children,  gave  a  very  similar  account  of  the 
matter  in  regard  to  his  wife,  ascribing  the  deaf- 
ness of  his  children  to  the  same  cause.    It  may 
be  possible  that  all  these  parents  may  have  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  origin  of  the  deafness  in  their 
families,  yet  when  we  consider  that,  as  far  as 
they  knew,  there  was  no  hereditary  tendency 
to  this  calamity  in  any  of  them,  we  are  con- 
strained at  least  to  regard  the  coincidence  of 
these  events  as  not  a  little  remarkable. 

"  There  is  another  class  of  facts  which  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  this  subject.  Several 
families  have  been  reported  to  us  as  having  two 
or  more  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  each  of 
them,  the  oldest  of  whom  were  made  deaf  by 
disease,  subsequent  to  which  the  others  were 
born  so. 

"  E.  B.  of  Georgia  lost  her  hearing  when  two 
years  old  (disease  not  ascertained),  and  had  a 
sister  afterward  born  deaf 

"  S.  M.  A.  of  Connecticut  lost  her  hearing  at 
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the  same  age  by  scarlet  fever.  The  next  child 
of  her  parents  was  born  deaf. 

"  S.  J.  G.  of  Maine  was  made  deaf  at  two  and 
a  half  years  by  ulcers;  the  next  child  of  the 
family  was  born  deaf. 

.  "  W.  B.  of  Massachusetts  lost  his  hearing  by 
ulcers  at  eighteen  months ;  the  next  child  was 
born  deaf 

"A.  M.  B.  of  Vermont  became  deaf  by  the 
same  cause  at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years, 
and,  as  in  the  other  cases,  the  next  child  was 
born  deaf. 

"We  have  selected  these  from  similar  instances 
because  hearing  in  them  was  not  lost  until  after 
its  previous  existence  had  been  ascertained.  If, 
then,  there  be  any  connection  between  the  acci- 
dental deafness  of  the  first  child  and  the  con- 
genital deafness  of  the  next,  it  must  be  in  the 
way  already  supposed,  and  the  one  event  must 
be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  other  through 
the  impression  which  so  sad  an  occurrence 
would  naturally  make  upon  the  mother."*  • 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  series  of  questions 
to  parents  and  guardians  of  deaf  persons  was 
*  Am.  AriTials,  i.  28-30. 
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issued  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  answers  to  which  are 
preserved  in  the  New  York  institution.  Among 
these  questions  was  this:  "Was  your  child  bom 
deaf?  If  so,  was  there  any  cause  which  is  mp- 
posed  to  have  operated  before  birth  f  In  the 
answers  received  the  following  are  a  few  of 
the  cases  described,  which  go  far  to  corroborate 
the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Turner: 

1.  The  daughter  of  a  physician,  born  deaf, 
sprightly,  with  no  infirmity  but  deafness,  of 
which  there  has  been  nothing  in  any  of  the 
collateral  branches  of  the  family.  Her  deaf- 
ness is  ascribed  to  the  fright  of  the  mother  by 
a  deaf  and  dumb  man  boarding  in  the  family, 
which  occurred  some  months  before  her  child 
was  born. 

2.  The  daughter  of  an  intelligent  tanner  and 
currier,  of  whom  the  father  says  she  was  born 
deaf,  and  assigns  as  the  only  known  cause  that 
the  child's  mother  some  five  or  six  months  be- 
fore its  birth,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  wished 
to  go  to  confession,  which  he  refused  to  allow; 
whereupon  she  was  greatly  ofiended,  and  would 
not  speak  for  nearly  a  week ;  and  from  that  pas- 
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sionate  and  willful  silence  the  child's  deafness 
is  supposed  to  have  originated. 

3.  A  healthy  girl,  in  a  family  in  which  there 
is  no  hereditary  taint;  cause  assigned  for  her 
deafness  that  her  mother  some  time  before  her 
birth  saw  an  idiot,  the  vision  of  which  haunted 
her  mind. 

4.  An  expectant  mother  witnessed  the  panto- 
mimes of  a  deaf-mute.  Child  born  deaf.  No 
other  deafaess  in  all  the  relationship,  and  seven 
other  children  were  perfect  in  body  and  mind. 

5.  A  woman  in  early  pregnancy  became  great- 
ly excited,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  speak.  This 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  her  child  being  born 
deaf;  none  other  traceable. 

6.  The  mother  says,  "  I  lost  a  son  three  weeks 
previous  to  the  birth  of  this  deaf  son.  The 
dying  child  kept  calling  for  me.  The  friends 
present  thought  it  not  proper  for  me  to  witness 
its  struggles.  To  prevent  me  from  hearing  the 
cries  of  the  child  I  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears, 
and,  so  far  as  I  could,  stopped  my  hearing. 
Three  weeks  thereafter  my  child  was  born  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since." 
Has  four  other  children  with  good  hearing ;  no 
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other  case  of  deafness  in  all  the  relationship; 
no  other  cause  traceable  for  this  except  the  cir- 
cumstances named. 

7.  Whilst  carrying  the  child  born  deaf  the 
mother  had  an  infant  suddenly  placed  in  her 
arms  to  hold  and  fondle;  it  expired  in  her 
hands.  This  gave  her  such  a  fright  that  she 
is  confident  it  was  the  cause  of  her  unborn 
child  becoming  deaf  No  other  causes  for  deaf- 
ness at  all  traceable. 

8.  Deafness  and  deformity  believed  to  be 
occasioned  by  a  terrible  fright  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  during  the  period  of  gestation.  It 
was  from  the  piercing  shrieks  of  a  servant.  No 
other  causes  traceable ;  no  other  deafness  in  the 
connection. 

Rev.  B.  Talbot  reports  two  cases  of  congenital 
deafness  in  connection  with  the  Iowa  institution, 
one  of  each  sex.  The  mother  of  one  before  giv- 
ing birth  to  the  child  had  been  terribly  shocked 
and  frightened  by  the  firing  of  a  pistol;  the 
other,  by  a  violent  clap  of  thunder.  To  these 
incidents  they  respectively  attribute  the  deaf- 
ness of  the  children. 

Dr.  Buxton,  in  a  postscript  to  his  "Inquiry 
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into  the  Causes  of  Deaf-dumbness,"  says:  "I 
knew  a  case  in  London  where  the  mother  had 
died  during  her  confinement.  She  had  been 
frightened  by  a  deaf-mute  some  time  before, 
and  declared  her  conviction  that  her  child 
would  prove  to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  It  was 
many  months  after  the  poor  woman's  death 
before  the  fact  could  be  ascertained,  but  it 
was  then  found  that  her  apprehension  was 
but  too  true.  All  the  children  previously  born 
of  the  same  parents  heard  perfectly.  Another 
mother  told  me  that  before  the  birth  of  one 
of  her  children  an  elder  one,  having  his 
head  through  an  open  window,  was  placed  in 
great  danger  by  the  sudden  falling  of  the  sash 
upon  his  neck.  A  terrified  scream  summoned 
her  to  the  scene,  and  the  child  was  liberated; 
but  the  then  unborn  infant  she  was  carrying 
proved  afterward  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
involuntary  noise  which  this  child  made  when 
excited  was  exactly  like  the  sound  by  which  the 
elder  one  startled  their  mother  in  his  peril. 

"  A  woman  living  in  one  of  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries, who  had  three  children  born  deaf,  stated 
that  before  the  birth  of  each  she  had  been 
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alarmed  by  a  deaf  and  dumb  beggar.  After 
the  birth  of  the  third  she  never  saw  the  man 
again,  and  all  the  children  she  had  afterward 
possessed  their  hearing  perfectly. 

"  The  sudden  shock  of  having  a  child  brought 
home  dead,  who  had  been  drowned,  was  given 
to  me  in  another  case  as  a  reason  for  the  birth 
soon  afterward  of  a  deaf  child ;  and  the  wife  of 
a  workman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  her 
husband's  meals  to  him  at  the  place  of  his  em- 
ployment, thought  that  the  frequent  sight  of  a 
fellow-workman  of  his,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb, 
led  to  her  giving  birth  to  a  deaf  child  of  her 
own. 

"Another  woman  known  to  me,  who  had 
three  or  four  deaf  children  out  of  six,  stated 
that  before  the  birth  of  the  first  she  was  sum- 
moned to  the  help  of  a  neighbor  who  had  been 
seized  with  a  fit  which  rendered  her  speechless, 
and  shortly  proved  fatal.  The  sight  so  afi'ected 
the  expectant  mother  as  to  deprive  her  of  speech 
for  several  hours ;  her  eldest  child,  subsequently 
born,  proved  deaf  and  dumb,  as  were  also  the 
third  and  fifth. 

"Persons  who  have  alleged  that  they  were 
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frightened  by  the  inharmonious  noises  uttered 
by  the  deaf  have  also  insisted  that  the  voices 
of  their  own  deaf  offspring,  subsequently  born, 
had  precisely  the  same  sound,  and  instantl}'- 
recalled  the  circumstance  assigned  as  the 
cause. 

"  The  last  case  which  I  will  speak  of  from  my 
own  knowledge  is  that  of  a  woman  whose  house 
overlooked  the  playground  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
institution,  and  who,  from  watching  the  children 
at  their  play,  ascribed  to  this  circumstance  the 
deafness  of  her  own  child." 

The  idea  that  unborn  children  could  be  thus 
affected  through  the  imaginations  or  impressions 
of  mothers  has  been  much  ridiculed.  The  sup- 
posed effect  is  regarded  as  mere  coincidence.  It 
is  said  that  multitudes  of  pregnant  women  have 
such  sensations  with  no  corresponding  results 
following,  and  that  only  when  these' forebodings 
seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  event  is  there  any 
note  taken  of  them.  But  on  the  subject  of 
sudden  fright,  startling  impressions,  images  of 
horror,  mental  anguish,  brooding  melancholy, 
or  overwhelming  emotions  and  imaginations  of 
a  pregnant  woman,  afieecting  the  mental  or 
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bodily  condition  of  the  child  she  is  carrying, 
this  certainly  may  be  said: 

(1)  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  science  to  dis- 
prove it  or  to  show  its  impossibility. 

(2)  There  is  nothing  more  firmly  and  uni- 
versally established  and  fixed  in  the  convictions 
of  mothers,  who  know  the  most  about  it. 

(3)  The  argument  from  analogy  is  powerfully 
in  its  favor. 

(4)  All  literature,  of  all  periods,  is  full  of  it  as 
a  thing  settled  in  nature  and  common  expe- 
rience. 

(5)  The  facts  are  so  numerous,  direct,  and 
striking,  and  of  such  constant  occurrence,  and  so 
wanting  in  any  other  reasonable  explanation,  that 
it  is  taxing  credulity  too  much  to  say  that  they 
are  mere  coincidences  or  imaginations  wrought 
up  subsequent  to  the  revelations  of  birth. 

(6)  Many  and  great  philosophers  accept  and 
teach  it  as  true  and  incontrovertible. 

And,  if  anything  of  the  sort  ever  occurs, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  happenings  of 
the  kind  described  would  touch  the  organs  of 
hearing  as  readily  as  any  other,  and  have  the 
effect  of  producing  disability  in  them. 
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No  one  is  likely  to  dispute  that  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  the  health  and  perfectness  of  the 
child  for  a  woman  in  the  way  of  motherhood  to 
preserve  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  of  mind 
during  that  important  period,  to  avoid  startling 
surprises  and  violent  emotions,  to  keep  her  eyes 
and  imagination  from  horrid  spectacles,  abnor- 
mities, mutilations,  and  defects,  and  to  preserve 
herself  as  free  as  possible  from  great  and  sudden 
shocks  upon  the  nervous  system  and  all  terrify- 
ing revulsions  of  feeling.  And  if  failure  in  this 
tends  to  disabilities  in  the  forming  child,  it  is 
just  as  likely  to  hinder  the  right  development 
of  the  delicate  and  complex  machinery  of  hear- 
ing as  anything  else. 

Constitutional  Taint. 

It  is  hard  to  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean.  Water  will  not  rise  higher  than  its 
source.  If  parents  have  tainted  blood,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  tell  upon  their  offspring.  Scrof- 
ulous and  syphilitic  diseases,  with  their  long 
trains  of  tuberculous,  vilcerous,  and  unhealthful 
conditions,  extending  even  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generations,  may  safely  be  put  down  as  a 
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fruitful  source  of  congenital  deafaess  as  well  as 
of  many  other  disabilities. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  facts  on  this 
delicate  point.  Parents  and  relatives  of  the 
deaf  are  very  loath  to  acknowledge  them  if 
they  know  them,  and  often  are  in  ignorance  them- 
selves. Hence  precise  statistics  of  this  class  are 
very  meagre.  But  general  physiological  princi- 
ples are  quite  competent  to  supply  their  place. 

Daniel  Murray  of  the  British  asylum  gave  it 
as  his  belief,  before  the  Conference  of  Head- 
masters of  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  in  Great  Britain  in  1877,  that  the  blood- 
taint  of  struma,  tuberculosis,  and  syphilis  in 
parentage  is  a  prolific  predisposing  cause  of  con- 
genital deafness  in  offspring.  He  cites  Dr.  Rob- 
erts, then  Hon.  Physician  to  the  London  asylum, 
as  having  reached  the  same  conclusion  j&^om 
careful  historical  inquiry. 

Dr.  Buxton  corroborates  the  belief  that  deaf- 
ness is  largely  transmitted  by  some  hereditary 
taint  or  family  peculiarity.  He  says  that  this 
is  so  manifest  in  the  Irish  returns  that  a  table 
has  been  constructed  to  show  this  result  more 
clearly;  and  from  this  it  appears  that  "in  329 
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cases,  numbering  471  persons  born  in  families, 
222  were  born  deaf  and  dumb  who  had  deaf- 
mute  relations  on  the  mother's  side,  and  249 
of  the  number  had  relations  similarly  afflicted 
on  the  father's  side." 

Dr.  Dudley  Peet,  in  his  article  on  the  "  Causes 
of  Deafness,"  writes:  "That  the  scrofulous  diath- 
esis should  be  assigned  as  one  of  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  deafness  will  occasion  no  sur- 
prise to  any  one  the  least  acquainted  with 
pathology,  the  deposition  of  tubercles  being 
one  of  the  results  of  scrofula.  Tubercular  mat- 
ter may  perchance  be  deposited  in  different 
parts  of  the  ear.  The  scrofulous  diathesis,  how- 
ever, so  affects  the  whole  body  that  inflamma- 
tion is  easily  excited  in  any  organ ;  this  inflam- 
mation is  of  an  unhealthy  kind,  slow  to  heal, 
producing  an  abnormal  pus,  and  exceedingly 
liable  to  take  on  a  chronic  and  subacute  cha- 
racter. When  the  ear  of  a  strumous  patient  be- 
comes inflamed,  deafness  is  almost  sure  to  result 
unless  proper  medical  treatment  be  at  once 
resorted  to.  These  strumous  inflammations  are 
not  rare.  Those  of  the  deaf  who  are  scrofulous 
form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  num- 
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ber;  and  the  proportion  is  not  much  less  among 
those  who  are  deaf,  but  have  lost  their  hearing 
late  in  life.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  whatever 
is  calculated  to  engender  the  scrofulous  habit 
is,  indirectly,  a  cause  of  deafness."* 

Medical  writers  agree  that  strumous  and 
syphilitic  affections,  or  the  effects  of  them,  are 
transmissible  to  offspring,  and  that  deafiiess  is 
among  the  results  which  they  produce.  All 
the  institution  reports  cite  scrofula,  ulcers,  and 
inflammations  derivable  from  hereditary  taint 
as  the  known  causes  of  many  cases  of  adven- 
titious deafness;   and  much  rather,  then,  is 
such  tamt  of  parental  blood  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  predisposing  causes  of  congmital  deaf- 
ness, as  well  as  of  many  other  weaknesses  and 
defects.    Hence,  also,  as  statistics  prove,  all  con- 
ditions, modes  of  life,  and  localities  which  tend 
to  develop  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  and  cretinism 
are  precisely  those  which  furnish  the  greatest 
number  of  deaf,  as  in  the  damp,  cold,  dark 
valleys  and  ill-ventilated  houses  of  Switzerland. 

And  under  this  class  of  causes  is  also  to  be 
noted  old  age  and  decrepitude  on  the  part  of 
*Am.  Annals,  viii.  133,  134. 
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the  father,  and  all  varieties  of  constitutional 
weakness  in  one  or  both  parents.  Healthy  and 
vigorous  offspring  are  seldom  produced  from 
such  blood;  and  whatever  tends  to  weakness 
of  constitution  in  offspring  tends  to  produce 
deafness  along  with  other  infirmities. 

Causes  of  Adventitious  Deafness. 

Though  a  child  be  born  with  hearing,  the 
retention  of  that  hearing  may  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  chances  of  a  hearing  child  becoming 
deaf  before  reaching  its  tenth  year  are  much 
greater  than  were  its  chances  of  being  born  deaf, 
as  the  cases  of  adventitious  deafness  are  seem- 
ingly much  in  excess  of  congenital  deafness. 

In  so  far  as  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  exhibits  in  the  records  of  our  institutions, 
there  are  about  five  cases  of  adventitious  deaf- 
ness to  three  congenital. 

Combining  a  number  of  reports  from  various 
institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  out 
of  8847  cases  3411  were  born  deaf,  and  5436  be- 
came deaf  after  having  been  known  to  possess 
hearing. 

It  may  not  be  entirely  fair  to  rest  the  question 
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on  the  records  of  institutions,  as  very  many 
children  born  deaf  die  before  reaching  the  a/e 
at  which  pupils  are  received,  or  never  enter 
these  institutions.  But,  according  to  the  only 
solid  statistics  at  hand,  our  institutions  have  in 
them  about  5  adventitious  deaf  to  3  congenital 
with  a  slight  tendency  to  increase  in  the  former 
and  decrease  in  the  latter. 

In  Great  Britain  the  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent.   Dr.  Buxton  reports  that,  "  according  to 
the  returns  of  the  status  of  the  disease  in  Ire- 
land, the  proportion  between  congenital  and 
acquired  deaf-dumbness  in  that  country  was 
-congenital,  3534;  acquired,  419;  uncertain  or 
unknown,  327.    My  own  inquiries  in  Liver- 
pool and  London,"  he  says,  "have  extended  to 
about  1500  cases;  and  this  is  the  result:  con- 
genital, 1109;  acquired^  355;  doubtful,  48.  Of 
201  pupils  received  into  the  Exeter  institution 
up  to  1852,  157  had  been  deaf  from  birth,  24 
had  become  so  from  known  causes,  and  in  20 
cases  the  origin  of  deafness  was  doubtful.  Of 
101  pupils  received  into  the  Yorkshire  institu- 
tion, 75  were  congenitally  deaf  and  26  had  lost 
their  hearing  fi-om  various  causes.   As  far,  then, 
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as  we  have  trustworthy  evidence,  we  find  the 
facts  which  bear  upon  this  point  to  stand  thus : 
a  total  of  6094  cases;  4875  of  these  were  born 
deaf,  824  became  deaf,  and  395  unascertained." 
This  would  show  more  than  seven  times  as 
many  cases  of  congenital  deafness  as  there  are 
cases  of  acquired  or  adventitious  deafness.  In 
Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Tuscany,  Modena, 
and  some  other  European  countries  the  cases 
of  congenital  deafness  are  also  far  in  excess 
of  the  cases  of  deafness  intervening  subsequent 
to  the  possession  of  hearing. 

Adventitious  deafness  may  overtake  a  child 
at  any  period  after  birth,  but  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  cases  date  prior  to  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  life.  As  the  institutions  in  general  take 
account  of  the  deafness  of  their  pupils,  whether 
natal  or  acquired,  and  of  the  ages  at  which  it 
occurred,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  at  a  general 
estimate  on  this  point.  Five  separate  tables, 
constructed  from  the  reports  of  numerous  insti- 
tutions in  combination,  including  3663  cases  of 
adventitious  deafness,  concerning  which  the 
facts  were  ascertained,  furnish  the  following 
summary.    Out  of  these  3663  cases— 
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The  first,  second,  and  third  years  of  life  are 
thus  shown  to  be  the  most  disastrous  to  audi- 
tion. From  the  third  year  onward  the  danger 
rapidly  diminishes  as  years  increase. 

The  proportion  of  instances  of  deafaess  occur- 
ring after  the  age  of  ten  years  is  comparatively 
small.  The  tables  just  quoted  unitedly  give  66 
additional  cases,  all  on  the  records  in  which 
hearing  was  lost  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
eighteen  years,  out  of  a  total  of  3729.  These 
maturer  ages  are  not  generally  embraced  in  the 
accounts,  and  do  not  much  come  under  the  view 
of  institutions  for  the  deaf  or  within  the  range 
of  the  subjects  of  this  treatise,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  by  tlie  time 
the  fifteenth  or  seventeeth  year  is  reached  the 
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general  groundwork  of  education  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  requisites  for  life  and  further  im- 
provement already  acquired,  so  as  not  to  need 
the  aid  of  special  schools. 

CONGENITAL  FEEBLENESS  AND  PKEDISPOSITION. 

The  facts  just  stated  are  strongly  suggestive 
that  adventitious  deafness,  as  well  as  congenital, 
is  largely  owing  to  inherited  constitutional  weak- 
ness and  predisposition  to  affections  tending  to 
produce  or  develop  difficulties  and  derangements 
with  the  powers  of  audition.  Everything  tend- 
ing to  cause  congenital  deafness,  if  congenital 
deafness  is  not  the  result,  is  just  as  operative  in 
causing  deafness  after  birth,  especially  in  the 
first  years  of  life,  in  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  loss  of  hear- 
ing occur. 

A  strumous,  syphilitic,  or  blood-related  pa- 
rentage, or  any  constitutional  weakness  or  affec- 
tion tending  to  entail  disability  and  disease  on 
offspring,  does  not  lose  its  eifect  on  that  offspring 
after  its  birth,  but  is  its  life-inheritance.  And 
whilst  the  child  of  such  parentage  may  come 
into  the  world  seemingly  free  from  any  defects, 
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the  unfortunate  taint  and  tendency  are  likely  to 
be  latently  present,  predisposing  to  certain  forms 
of  disease,  trouble,  and  infirmity,  which  only 
await  the  arrival  of  the  tests  and  conditions  to 
call  them  forth.  Any  of  the  numerous  ills  to 
which  infancy  is  exposed  may  develop  these 
tendencies.  A  struggle  for  life  ensues,  and, 
though  the  battle  may  not  be  fatal  to  the  child, 
the  chances  are  that  by  reason  of  the  weaknesses 
it  has  inherited  it  will  come  forth  disabled  or 
maimed  in  some  part  of  its  constitution,  which 
may  as  likely  be  deafness  as  anything  else. 

The  classes  of  disease  to  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  adventitious  deafness  are  assigned 
as  the  result  corroborate  this  view.  Prominent 
among  these  are  inflammations  and  gatherings 
in  the  head,  nervous  and  brain  fevers,  epilepsy 
and  convulsions,  colds,  diseases  of  the  ears, 
head,  throat,  and  tongue,  ulcers,  scrofula,  rickets, 
hydrocephalus,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  more  or 
less  suggestive  of  congenital  feebleness  and  in- 
herited constitutional  weakness,  making  it  hard 
for  the  little  sufferers  to  hold  their  own  amid 
the  common  trials,  diseases  and  accidents,  to 
which  their  young  lives  are  exposed. 
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The  deaf  as  a  class — ^though  with  numerous 
individual  exceptions,  of  course — are  not  gen- 
erally up  to  the  normal  average  of  constitutional 
vigor  and  duration  of  life.  Deafness  is  a  general 
indication  of  damaged  vitality.  Idiocy,  mental 
feebleness,  ailments  of  the  ears,  head,  and  throat, 
tendency  to  tuberculosis  and  consumption,  weak 
teeth,  weak  eyes,  loss  of  sight,  particular  sus- 
ceptibility to  distressing  inflammations,  and 
great  nervous  excitability,  frequently  accompany 
it.  These  indications  all  point  to  a  depreciated 
condition  of  the  constitution  as  derived  from 
parentage  or  prenatal  causes,  on  which  the  in- 
tervention of  the  deafness  largely  depends. 
Even  where  hearing  is  not  specially  implicated, 
much  of  the  misery  that  is  in  the  world  is 
traceable  to  such  unfavorable  inheritance,  and 
deafcess  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  list. 

DISEASES. 

There  are  certain  diseases  which  seem  to  have 
a  special  aptness  to  damage  and  destroy  the 
organs  of  hearing. 

Pre-eminent  among  these  are  scarlet  fever  and 
its  sequelae.    Out  of  385  cases  of  deafness  in  the 
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Pennsylvania  institution  in  1881,  there  were 
as  many  who  lost  hearing  hy  scarlet  fever  alone 
as  the  whole  number  of  congenital  deaf  in  the 
institution,  55  being  reported  as  born  deaf,  and 
55  as  having  become  deaf  by  scarlet  fever. 
Since  the  years  1828-30  this  fearful  scourge  of 
childhood  has  been  the  most  prolific  of  all  dis- 
eases in  America  in  producing  deafness.  Nor  is 
it  much  different  in  the  reports  of  the  British 
institutions. 

Next  to  scarlet  fever  in  destructiveness  to 
audition  is  spinal  meningitis  or  spotted  fever. 
The  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  institution  just  re- 
ferred to  exhibits  an  usual  proportion  of  deafness 
from  this  cause — more  than  one-third  (130  out  of 
330)  of  all  the  cases  of  adventitious  deafness  in 
the  institution  in  1881.  Taking  the  reports  in 
general,  and  inclusive  of  a  range  of  years,  the 
proportion  of  those  who  lose  hearing  from  these 
two  diseases  is  about  3  from  spotted  fever  to  4 
from  scarlet  fever.  Particular  years  and  localities 
show  considerable  divergencies  from  this  ratio, 
here  and  now  giving  the  preponderance  of  the 
mischief  to  one,  and  then  and  there  to  the 
other;  but  the  two  together  stand  out  in  all 
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the  reports  as  by  far  the  most  prominent  of  all 
the  direct  causes  of  adventitious  deafness,  at 
least  in  the  United  States.  Other  types  of 
fever,  congestions,  measles,  whooping  cough, 
small-pox,  and  particular  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, local  and  general,  also  come  in  for  a  large 
credit  in  bringing  on  deafness. 

INJUKIES  AND  ACCIDENTS. 

Many  cases  of  deafness  also  result  from  ex- 
ternal violence  to  the  head,  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing, or  of  parts  tending  to  affect  those  organs. 

Great  frights,  falls,  blows  on  the  ears  and 
head,  great  noises,  explosions,  thunder-claps, 
and  sudden  noises  that  may  not  be  specially 
violent,  often  produce  total  deafness  by  injuring 
the  organism  of  the  ear,  paralyzing  the  auditory 
nerve,  or  creating  inflammations  which  event- 
ually destroy  hearing. 

Plunging  into  the  water  and  diving  yield 
many  cases  of  deafness.  Five  cases  of  this  sort 
were  in  the  Pennsylvania  institution  in  1881, 
and  most  of  the  institutions  continually  have 
such  to  report. 

Attempts  to  wash  out  and  cleanse  the  ears  of 
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infants  and  children,  particularly  the  screwing 
into  them  of  the  twisted  corner  of  a  towel,  the 
introduction  of  instruments  in  the  unwise  effort 
to  get  out  the  wax,  improper  syringing,  and  un- 
skilled doctoring  at  them  for  slight  affections,  are 
often  the  causes  of  injury  and  destruction  to 
hearing. 

Poisonings  from  the  bites  of  enraged  animals 
or  from  the  swallowing  of  deleterious  substances 
have  also  been  causes  from  which  deafness  has 
resulted. 

Unskilled  physicians  also  often  do  much  harm 
in  this  direction  by  ignorant  experimentation 
and  mal-treatment  in  cases  of  ear-trouble,  and 
by  the  abuse  of  powerful  medicines.  The  mis- 
use of  mercury  and  of  quinine  is  frequently 
noted  as  the  cause  of  loss  of  hearing  in  delicate 
children. 

These  details  touching  the  causes  of  deafaess 
are  thus  given,  not  because  of  any  value  they 
may  have  in  relieving  those  who  are  already 
the  subjects  of  this  infirmity.  Where  the  mis- 
chief is  done,  it  is  done  and  cannot  be  helped. 
But  the  ascertained  facts  show  that  there  is  an 
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evident  possibility  of  greatly  reducing  the  evil 
by  prevention.  Though  the  causes  of  deafness 
do  not  always  imply  recklessness,  guilt,  or  crime 
in  somebody,  yet  the  records  are  of  a  character 
to  raise  a  presumption  in  that  direction  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases.  It  is  of  the  great- 
est consequence,  therefore,  to  have  the  means 
of  determining  where  the  evil  originates,  that 
the  producing  causes  may  be  abated  and  avoided 
as  far  as  lies  within  human  power.  To  this  end 
the  public  mind  needs  enlightenment,  that  every 
one  may  see  and  be  moved  to  follow  the  moral 
lessons  and  the  suggestions  of  practical  wisdom 
which  the  facts  bear  with  them. 

The  Sad  Condition  of  the  Deaf. 

As  few  people  are  aware  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  come  into  the  world  without  hear- 
ing or  lose  it  in  the  first  years  of  life,  still  fewer 
have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  terrible  dis- 
ability which  is  upon  them  apart  from  that 
special  education  which  it  is  the  oflfice  and 
mission  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  to  give. 

Dr.  I.  L.  Peet  has  remarked  that  "  no  human 
condition  can  be  imagined  more  deplorable 
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than  that  of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute.  A 
blind  person  may  call  forth  tears  of  pity  when 
we  think  of  the  beauties  in  nature  from  which 
he  is  ever  debarred;  but,  though  no  cheering 
ray  may  pierce  his  sightless  eyeballs,  light  still 
bursts  upon  his  soul.  The  hopelessly  insane 
man  excites  our  compassion  as.  we  view  the 
wreck  of  mind,  yet  we  remember  the  time 
when  he  enjoyed  rational  existence,  and  that 
if  he  improved  this  aright  he  is  destined  to 
the  highest  exercise  of  his  moral  and  intellect- 
ual nature  in  another  world.  Upon  the  idiot 
we  look  with  feelings  akin  to  those  with  which 
we  regard  tlie  brutes  that  perish.  But  in  the 
uneducated  deaf-mute  we  see  mind,  possessing 
all  the  powers  of  a  spiritual  and  moral  being, 
yet  prevented  from  exercising  them  upon  their 
appropriate  objects — intellect  confined  within  a 
prison-house  of  clay.  These  children  of  mis- 
fortune have  no  Father  in  heaven  in  whom 
to  trust,  no  Saviour  on  whose  merits  to  depend ; 
and  while  they  have  a  physical  fear  of  death, 
they  have  no  aspirations  of  a  joyous  immor- 
tality. The  light  of  nature  shines  on  them 
with  a  feebler  radiance  than  upon  the  most 
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benighted  of  those  who  sit  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death." 

All  this  is  so  far  beyond  the  casual  impres- 
sions that  might  be  formed  of  the  facts  in  the 
case  that  it  is  due  to  enter  into  a  somewhat  more 
particular  exhibit  of  the  oppressive  infirmity. 

THE   DEAF   ARE  DEAF. 

How  few  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  what  is 
meant  by  this  simple  truism,  even  as  regards 
the  mere  absence  of  the  single  sense  of  hearing ! 
Having  always  had  the  normal  use  of  hearing, 
it  is  hard  to  take  in  what  a  difference  it  would 
make  never  to  have  had  a  conception  of  the 
vast  world  of  sound — ^music,  rhythm,  cadence, 
and  "human  voice  divine;"  never  to  have 
heard  one  word  in  all  the  years  of  life ;  never 
able  to  learn  or  to  know  so  much  as  one's 
own  name ! 

To  become  hard  of  hearing  or  deaf  in  mid- 
life is  readily  understood  as  a  great  privation. 
It  seriously  diminishes  one's  comforts  and  joys. 
Society  and  the  world  recede  before  it,  and  dis- 
ability and  embarrassment  oppress  on  every  side, 
at  every  turn,  in  every  relation.    But  those 
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whom  increasing  years  or  the  diseases  and  acci- 
dents of  mature  life  thus  afflict  still  have  worlds 
of  information  and  resource  in  which  to  employ 
their  minds,  and  by  which  to  keep  up  with  the 
onward  march  of  things.  They  still  have  means 
of  converse  and  communication  with  society  and 
friends,  though  at  a  disadvantage.  They  have 
familiarly  known  what  is  passing  out  of  their 
reach  and  have  it  stored  in  memory.  They 
have  words  and  speech  and  can  express  them- 
selves, and  read,  and  appreciate  the  same  as 
ever.  All  literature  remains  to  them  an  open 
book.  But  it  is  not  so  with  one  who  has  never 
heard.  To  him  the  whole  scene  of  hfe  and  the 
universe  is  one  of  unbroken  and  unexplained 
silence. 

The  song  of  bird  and  bee, 
The  chorus  of  the  breezes,  streams,  and  groves, 
All  the  grand  music  to  which  Nature  moves. 

Are  wasted  melody 
To  him ;  the  world  of  sound  a  tuneless  void, 
While  even  Silence  hath  its  charm  destroyed. 

The  whole  world  is  dead  stillness  to  him,  and 
he  is  a  lone  stranger  in  it.  People  are  around 
him,  but  he  knows  not  the  name  of  any  one 
of  them.    He  never  hears  a  word  from  them. 
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not  even  from  the  mother  that  bore  him  and 
nursed  him  on  her  bosom ;  and  he  never  speaks 
to  them.  He  sees  their  motions  and  emotions, 
their  busy  ways  and  their  calm  repose,  their 
pleasures  of  companionship,  their  mysterious 
influence  over  one  another — some  keeping  near 
him  and  encouraging  him  with  comforts,  food, 
and  shelter,  and  others  shrinking  from  him 
and  hurrying  away;  but  there  is  a  strange 
severance  between  him  and  all  he  sees,. nothing 
of  which  he  can  comprehend,  and  about  which 
he  can  ask  nothing,  tell  nothing,  hear  nothing. 
He  notices  many  that  seem  like  himself,  to 
whose  fellowship  he  feels  drawn;  but  none  of 
them  receive  him  as  they  receive  others,  and 
some  only  mock,  deride,  and  tease  him  in  his 
sincerest  yearnings  to  be  one  of  them.  He 
beholds  their  grimaces  and  antics,  but  the 
words  they  speak  are  to  him  as  if  they  were 
not.  He  is  an  isolated  stranger  in  his  own 
home,  without  fellowship,  and  without  a  name 
that  he  has  ever  learned;  for  he  has  never 
heard. 

THE   DEAF   ARE  SPEECHLESS. 

The  infirmity  of  the  deaf  is  not  simply  the 


IS 
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absence  of  hearing,  as  that  of  the  bHnd  „ 
simply  the  absence  of  sight.  What  the  bHnd 
person  cannot  see  he  may  largely  discover  by 
means  of  his  remaining  senses  or  can  readily 
learn  from  what  others  say.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  one  that  has  never  heard.  He  may  see, 
feel,  taste,  and  smell,  and  imperfectly  learn 
something  by  means  of  these;  but  he  does  not 
know  what  he  sees  and  feels,  cannot  be  told 
what  it  is,  and  is  in  no  condition  to  reason  it 
out  for  himself;  for  he  cannot  intelligently 
communicate :  he  has  no  speech— he  is  a  mute. 

Deafness  and  muteness   are  two  different 
things  without  essential  connection,  as  either 
may  exist  without  the  other,  and  the  removal 
of  the  one  does  not  of  itself  affect  the  other. 
The  hearing  may,  by  some  inaptitude,  be  speech- 
less, and  the  deaf  by  certain  tuition  may  be 
taught  to  speak.    The  deaf,  equally  with  the 
hearing,  mostly  have  organs  ample  for  the  use 
of  words.    Their  dumbness  is  not  so  much  a 
lack  of  nature  as  a  lack  of  education.  Their 
defect  is  not  want  in  the  apparatus  of  speech, 
but  the  absence  of  teaching  in  the  meaning  and 
use  of  words.    Even  with  their  deafness  they 
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may  be  taught  both  language  and  speech,  and  it 
IS  only  the  absence  of  the  usual  education  that 
leaves  the  deaf-born  speechless.  They  are  mute, 
not  because  they  have  not  "  organs  fit  for  the  pro- 
lation  of  words,"  but  purely  because  that  hear- 
ing, through  which  children  ordinarily  are  drilled 
to  use  them,  was  not  present.  They  do  not  use 
words  for  the  same  reason  that  infants  do  not 
use  them ;  that  is,  they  never  have  been  taught. 
They  are  speechless  for  lack  of  teaching,  and 
not  for  lack  of  capacity  to  learn  and  use  speech. 

Ordinary  human  speech  is  a  thing  framed 
exclusively  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  All  words 
are  simply  modulations,  inflections,  and  meas- 
ures of  sound,  produced  from  the  human  mouth, 
put  into  forms  and  accents  which  are  conven- 
tionally accepted  as  representatives  of  things. 
Even  written  words  are  visible  signs  to  the  eye 
of  the  invisible  sounds  framed  and  determined 
for  the  ear.  And  it  is  the  vocal  use  of  these 
words  to  express  and  convey  ideas  that  con- 
stitutes what  we  call  speech. 

No  one  is  born  with  this  power,  or  else,  left  to 
themselves,  all  children  would  speak  one  and 
the  same  language,  and  the  deaf  would  have  it 
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as  well  as  the  hearing.    The  use  of  words  must 
therefore  be  learned,  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
meaning  acquired.    It  is  a  laborious  process 
even  in  the  hearing  child,  and  takes  years,  from 
earliest  infancy  on,  to  arrive  at  any  degree  of 
proficiency  in  it.    Many  never  learn  to  use  their 
own  mother  tongue  with  correctness  and  success. 
And  the  whole  method  of  teaching  and  impart- 
ing the  use  of  any  word-language,  in  all  or- 
dinary schooling,  is  addressed,  above  all,  to 
the  ear.    Gesture,  showing,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  efforts  at  imitation  are  called  into  req- 
uisition by  mothers,  nurses,  and  friends;  but 
the  main,  if  not  the  exclusive,  avenue  for  the 
impartation  of  a  knowledge  of  language  and 
its  use  is  the  hearing  ear.    Take  that  away,  and 
however  perfect  the  organs  of  speech  may  be,  the 
intelligent  use  of  them  will  never  come  in  any 
ordinary  course  of  affairs.    "With  no  ear  to  hear 
the  whole  fabric  of  artificial  speech  falls  away. 
The  avenue  through  which  it  was  meant  to  con- 
nect with  the  soul  is  stopped.    And  the  child 
remains  in  the  muteness  of  its  swaddling  in- 
fancy because  it  has  never  been  taught  to  use 
or  understand  words. 
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And  even  in  itself  this  everlasting  silence  is 
very  sad  and  afflictive.  What  would  not  many 
fond  parents  give  just  to  hear  some  few  broken 
sentences  from  those  sealed  lips  of  the  dear  ob- 
jects of  their  affection,  bone  of  their  bone  and 
flesh  of  their  flesh,  as  they  go  in  and  out  before 
them,  and  sleep  and  wake,  through  years  and 
years,  without  ever  speaking  a  single  word! 
Here  is  an  expression  in  which  a  gifted  mother 
pours  out  her  soul  over  her  dumb  child : 

She  is  my  only  girl : 
I  asked  for  her  as  some  most  precious  thing, 
For  all  unfinished  was  Love's  jewelled  ring 

Till  set  with  this  soft  pearl ; 
The  shade  that  time  brought  forth  I  could  not  see ; 
How  pure,  how  perfect  seemed  the  gift  to  me  1 

Full  many  a  soft  old  tune 
I  used  to  sing  unto  that  deadened  ear, 
And  suffered  not  the  slighest  footstep  near 

Lest  she  might  wake  too  soon ; 
And  hushed  her  brothers'  laughter  while  she  lay : 
Ah,  needless  care  1  I  might  have  let  them  play  I 

'Twas  long  ere  I  believed 
That  this  one  daughter  might  not  speak  to  me ; 
Waited  and  watched,  God  knows  how  patiently, 

How  willingly  deceived. 
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Vain  Love  was  long  the  untiring  nurse  of  Faith, 
And  tended  hope  until  it  starved  to  death. 

Oh,  if  she  could  but  hear 
For  one  short  hour,  till  I  her  tongue  might  teach 
To  call  me  vwiher,  in  the  broken  speech 

That  thrUls  the  mother's  ear  I 
Alaa  1  those  sealed  lips  never  may  be  stirred 
To  the  deep  music  of  that  lovely  word. 

My  heart  it  sorely  tries 
To  see  her  kneel,  with  such  a  reverent  air, 
Beside  her  brothers  at  their  evening  prayer, 

Or  lift  those  earnest  eyes 
To  watch  our  lips,  as  though  our  words  she  knew, 
Then  move  her  own  as  she  were  speaking  too. 

I've  watched  her  looking  up 
To  the  bright  wonder  of  a  sunset  sky 
With  such  a  depth  of  meaning  in  her  eye 

That  I  could  almost  hope 
The  struggling  soul  would  burst  its  binding  cords, 
And  the  long  pent-up  thoughts  flow  forth  in  words. 

Her  face  is  very  fair. 
Her  blue  eye  beautiful ;  of  finest  mould 
The  soft  white  brow,  o'er  which,  in  waves  of  gold. 

Ripples  her  shining  hair : 
Alaa  I  this  lovely  temple  closed  must  be, 
For  He  who  made  it  keeps  the  master-key. 
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SOUL-IMPKISONMENT. 

The  absence  of  both  hearing  and  speech  is 
not  the  saddest  feature  of  the  condition  of  the 
deaf.  What  necessarily  attends  this  privation  in 
its  influences  upon  mental  growth  and  spiritual 
development  presents  a  far  more  affecting  sub- 
ject of  contemplation. 

Aristotle  was  not  wholly  wrong  when  he 
styled  the  ear  the  organ  of  instruction  and 
intelligence.  Such  it  is  in  all  normal  cases. 
Of  all  the  senses,  it  is  the  most  direct  and  ample 
avenue  to  the  soul.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  the 
only  avenue,  or  attempts  to  instruct  those  who 
have  never  heard  would  be  useless  and  their 
success  impossible.  But  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  ear  by  means  of  the  other  senses  re- 
quires the  travelHng  of  a  very  circuitous  and 
heavy  road,  and  even  then  can  be  only  imper- 
fectly accomplished. 

The  great  want  of  the  uneducated  deaf  is 
language.  In  specially  favorable  situations  and 
in  unusually  bright  subjects  instances  can  be 
produced  in  which  deaf-mutes,  who  could  never 
hear,  speak,  or  write,  have  acquired  some  degree 
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of  practical  knowledge  and  considerable  adept- 
ness  in  ordinary  matters  of  domestic  or  mechan- 
ical employment,  as  well  as  some  judgment  in 
matters  of  common  deportment.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  in  general,  and  the  very  best  are 
still  at  a  very  great  remove  below  hearing  per- 
sons brought  up  in  the  same  conditions  of  life. 
Language,  language,  is  the  thing  wanted  to  Hft 
the  mental  and  moral  nature  into  right- man- 
hood and  intelligence. 

Language  belongs  to  those  characteristic  marks 
which  distinguish  men  from  brutes,  and  it  is' also 
among  the  greatest  treasures  man  possesses.  It 
is  not  only  the  chief  bond  of  human  society, 
but  the  great  medium  of  uninterrupted  instruc- 
tion, as  it  is  of  social  companionship.  If  it  were 
left  to  man  to  choose  which  one  of  three  .things 
he  would  prefer  to  retain — sight,  hearing,  or  lan- 
guage, the  other  two  to  be  taken  from  him — he 
could  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  for  the  re- 
tention of  language,  great  and  valuable  as  he 
has  learned  to  know  both  of  the  other  two  to 
be.  Those  who  have  no  language  belong  to 
the  most  unfortunate  of  the  children  of  men.  To 
impart  it  to  them  is  the  highest  good  that  can 
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be  done  them  within  the  sphere  of  earthly  ex- 
istence, and  the  only  means  of  bringing  them 
into  right  fellowship  with  man,  God,  or  heaven. 
But  language  is  just  what  is  missing  in  those 
who  have  never  heard. 

A  distinguished  educator  of  the  deaf  has  said 
that  language  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
deaf-mute's  education.  Give  him  language,  the 
understanding,  and  ready  command  of  his  coun- 
try's vernacular,  and  he  is  educated.  Give  him 
all  else  possible,  without  this  he  is  and  remains 
an  isolated  and  helpless  being. 

Language  is  the  key  to  all  mental  growth 
and  development.  It  is  the  door  through  which 
soul-life  is  ventilated  and  fed,  through  which 
the  inner  man  comes  forth  into  living  connec- 
tion with  the  world  of  mental  activity,  and 
through  which  the  spirit  gathers  in  its  chief 
stores  of  food  and  treasure.  It  is  the  grand 
vehicle  of  thought  and  intelligence  between 
mind  and  mind.  As  current  bank-notes  in 
the  world's  exchange,  so  language  serves  in 
the  commonwealth  of  intelligence.  Where  no 
language  is,  mind  may  exist,  but  it  is  un- 
developed, disabled,  imprisoned,  shut  up  to 
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its  own  crude  observation  and  experience,  cut 
off  from  all  ideas  except  those  which  rise 
within  its  circumscribed  and  stunted  self,  un- 
able to  express  more  than  a  moiety  even  of 
them  or  to  find  out  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong.  Without  language  there  can  be  no 
adequate  soul-commerce;  and  whatever  poor 
wares  of  thought,  feeling,  or  ideas  any  one  may 
have,  they  lie  next  to  worthless  on  his  hands, 
and  die  with  him,  who  himself  must  needs  die 
a  mental  pauper. 

It  is  the  particular  work  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion by  means  of  the  other  senses  to  overcome 
this  terrible  deficiency,  to  restore  to  the  soul  the 
ready  use  of  the  sublime  machinery  of  adequate 
language,  and  thus  to  bring  it  into  living  com- 
munication with  the  world  of  mind  and  intelli- 
gence. Happily,  also,  the  good  providence  of 
God  has  put  it  in  human  power  measurably 
to  efiect  such  restoration  and  enfranchisement. 
But  until  that  deliverance  comes,  never  hearing 
means  no  language,  no  connection  with  the  liv- 
ing universe  of  intelligence,  isolation  beyond 
opportunity  for  improvement,  imprisonment  of 
the  soul  behind  barriers  of  darkness,  where  it 
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is  cramped,  stifled,  and  impotent  to  help  itself 
to  fi'eedom  and  light. 

In  such  a  condition  the  soul  only  grovels,  and 
never  grows — ^grovels  without  an  idea  of  its  own 
degradation. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  EDUCATORS. 

Those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  facts,  and  of  forming  just  esti- 
mates of  the  sad  condition  of  the  uneducated 
deaf,  fully  corroborate  these  presentations. 

The  Abbe  de  I'lfipee,  an  early  and  distin- 
guished toiler  in  this  department  of  benevolent 
endeavor,  did  not  hesitate  to  place  the  uned- 
ucated deaf  on  a  level  with  idiots  or  the  beasts 
that  perish. 

Abbe  Sicard,  his  equally  distinguished  dis- 
ciple and  successor,  expressed  his  judgment  to 
be  that  "a  deaf  person  is  a  perfect  cipher,  a 
hving  automaton.  He  possesses  not  even  the 
sure  instinct  by  which  the  animal  creation  is 
guided.  He  is  alone  in  nature,  with  no  possible 
exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  which  re- 
main without  action.  As  to  morals,  he  does  not 
even  suspect  their  existence.    The  moral  world 
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has  no  being  for  him,  and  virtues  and  vices  are 
without  reality." 

M.  Guyot  of  Groningen,  a  great  benefactor  of 
the  deaf,  writes :  "  This  unfortunate  class  are  by 
nature  cut  off  from  the  exercise  of  reason ;  they 
are,  in  every  respect,  like  infants,  and  if  left  to 
themselves  will  be  so  always,  only  that  they 
possess  greater  strength,  and  their  passions,  un- 
restrained by  rule  or  law,  are  more  violent,  as- 
similating them  rather  to  beasts  than  to  men." 

Herr  Eschke  of  Berlin  says :  "  The  deaf  and 
dumb  live  only  for  themselves.  They  answer 
to  no  social  bond ;  they  have  no  notion  of  virtue. 
Whatever  they  may  do,  we  can  impute  their 
conduct  to  them  neither  for  good  nor  for  evil." 

Herr  Caesar  of  the  Leipsic  institution  writes : 
"  The  deaf  and  dumb,  indeed,  possess  the  human 
form,  but  this  is  almost  all  they  have  in  common 
with  other  men.  The  perpetual  sport  of  im- 
pressions made  upon  them  by  external  things, 
and  of  the  passions  which  spring  up  in  their 
own  souls,  they  comprehend  neither  law  nor 
duty,  neither  justice  nor  injustice,  neither  good 
nor  evil.  Virtue  and  vice  are  to  them  as  if 
they  were  not." 
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Some  teachers  of  the  deaf  have  taken  ex- 
ceptions to  these  statements  as  too  strong  and 
sweeping. 

M.  Bebian,  a  younger  colaborer  with  Sicard, 
says :  "  Deaf  and  dumb  persons  only  differ  from 
other  men  by  the  privation  of  a  single  sense ;" 
which  is  indeed  true,  but  the  sense  that  is  want- 
ing is  pre-eminently  the  organ  of  instruction  and 
intelligence.  He  further  says  of  these  unfortu- 
nates :  "  They  judge,  they  reason,  they  reflect ;" 
which  again  is  true,  but  only  on  meagre  sub- 
jects, within  a  very  limited  range  and  to  very 
small  effect.  He  further  adds :  "  If  education  ex- 
hibits them  to  us  in  the  full  exercise  of  intelli- 
gence, it  is  because  the  instructor  has  received 
them  at  the  hand  of  nature,  endowed  with  all 
the  intellectual  faculties;"  which  again  is  true, 
but  only  with  the  modification  that  these  facul- 
ties are  sadly  shackled  and  restrained  of  their 
liberty  until  the  Ephphatha  of  a  special  training 
comes  to  set  them  free. 

A  venerable  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  in- 
stitution testifies  that  "a  congenital  deaf-mutp 
is  in  the  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness. 
Being  without  a  language,  he  has  but  few  ideas, 
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can  reason  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  is 
profoundly  ignorant  even  of  the  most  common 
matters  which  form  ordinary  topics  of  conver- 
sation among  persons  who  hear  and  speak.  In 
fine,  his  intellectual  condition  is  little  above  that 
of  the  more  intelligent  brutes,  and  lower  than 
the  most  unenlightened  savages." 

A  principal  in  one  of  our  American  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  says :  "  They  come  to  us  like 
mere  blanks;  nay,  worse  than  mere  blanks, 
for  blanks  can  easily  be  filled  up,  while  it  is 
a  diflacult  task  to  reach  these  blanks  of  mind 
in  order  to  put  anything  like  intelhgence  into 
them." 

Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet  of  the  New  York  institu- 
tion writes:  "Cut  ofi"  from  the  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  of  which  language  is  the  treasury 
and  the  vehicle,  the  deaf  and  dumb  stand  be- 
fore us  living  monuments  of  that  state  of  ignor- 
ance from  which  society  has  been  slowly  emerg- 
ing during  thousands  of  years.  But  we  must 
admit  that  the  consequences  of  their  privation 
are,  in  most  cases,  more  serious  than  the  mere 
negative  privation  of  knowledge.  They  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  sundered  from  human 
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sympathy  and  companionsliip,  deprived  of  the 
excitement,  the  incentives  to  mental  action,  the 
aid  and  encouragement  to  continuous  thought, 
which  children  who  hear  derive  from  the  emula- 
tive play  and  struggle  of  mind  among  them- 
selves, and  from  the  notice,  the  counsels,  the 
example,  and  the  approbation  of  their  elders. 
Thus  victims,  in  part  of  circumstances,  but 
still  more  of  neglect,  the  faculties  of  the  un- 
educated deaf  and  dumb,  however  well  consti- 
tuted originally,  are  dwarfed  and  distorted  in 
their  growth  and  development.  They  become 
stamped,  as  a  class,  with  a  very  marked  intel- 
lectual and  moral  inferiority,  which,  when  im- 
pressed through  early  neglect,  subsequent  in- 
struction cannot,  in  many  cases,  wholly  remove. 
Such,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  has  been  the 
condition  of  the  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb  in 
ancient  as  in  modern  times.  Some,  no  doubt, 
were  sunk  to  a  condition  little  better  than  idiocy. 
The  great  mass  showed  some  signs  of  reason  and 
intelligence,  and  could  be  usefully  employed  in 
manual  labor.  And  here  and  there  one  pos- 
sessed, within  a  small  circle  of  friends,  the 
means  of  considerable  intellectual  and  social 
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enjoyment,  these  exceptional  cases  being  very 
rare  or  known  only  to  a  few." 

The  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
for  October,  1854,  says:  "It  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  deaf-mute,  without  education,  finds  him- 
self in  a  state  more  pitiable  than  that  of  any 
other  being  who  belongs  to  humanity.  He  is 
far  below  the  blind — not,  perhaps,  in  merely 
animal  enjoyment,  but  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect  and  of  the  affections.  The  hieher 
department  of  his  nature  is  wholly  undeveloped; 
his  countenance  wears  a  blank  and  almost 
brutish  expression ;  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  he  was  once,  in  fact,  regarded  as  but  little 
above  the  spiritual  level  of  the  beasts  that 
perish.  In  one  respect  at  least  he  is  even  more 
to  be  commiserated  than  the  insane  and  the 
idiotic.    A  sad  picture,  but  true." 

The  Italian  Journal  of  Deaf-mute  Education  for 
January,  1874,  contains  an  able  article,  which 
says:  "The  deaf-mute  holds  an  exceptional 
position  among  mankind.  His  natural  state 
cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  the  hearing  babe 
which  as  yet  cannot  utter  a  word.  The  babe 
cannot  talk,  it  is  true,  but  hears  and  under- 
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stands  the  maternal  word,  is  educated,  little  by 
little,  to  think,  and  thus  gradually  to  express 
its  mental  conceptions.    The  mute  grows  up 
without  culture,  his  intelligence  never  quick- 
ened by  inaternal  accents,  his  heart  feeling  but 
little  of  the  power  of  love.    He  grows  up  physi- 
cally, his  instincts  are  developed,  but  his  intel- 
lect, as  if  paralyzed,  lives  a  stunted  and  painful 
life.    He  bears  no  comparison  with  those  who 
have  lost  hearing  after  having  learned  speech, 
for  they  think  and  live  by  means  of  the  words 
which  they  once  spoke,  and  the  ideas  with 
which  they  once  were,  and  still  are,  familiar. 
Nor  is  an  uneducated  mute  equal  to  a  blind 
person.    After  his  way  he  possibly  may  have 
ideas,  but  they  are  imperfect — rather  fantasies 
than  ideas.    As  to  his  moral  nature,  there  is 
even  less  to  console.    His  spirit,  uneducated, 
steeped  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  feels  not 
its  dignity,  and  is  driven  by  passion,  which  the 
reason  and  will,  so  little  enlightened  and  culti- 
vated, cannot  control.    If  parents  seek  by  kind- 
ness to  save  him  from  the  bad  habits  he  so 
rapidly  forms,  he  takes  advantage  of  the  for- 
bearance to  do  worse.    If  they  use  compulsion, 
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he  may  be  more  cautious  in  wrong-doing,  but 
is  likely  to  become  deceitful  and  false  or  to  grow 
furious  and  ungovernable.  It  is  common  for 
children  to  lie,  but  it  belongs  to  an  uneducated 
deaf-mute  to  He  with  frightful  readiness  and  in- 
credible assurance." 

Dr.  Isaac  L.  Peet,  from  an  extensive  induction 
of  facts  and  observations,  says:  "From  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  by  his  own  unaided  unin- 
formed intellect  and  uninstructed  nature  the 
uneducated  deaf-mute  does  not  arrive  at  the 
idea  of  what  is  really  right  or  wrongj  and  is 
ignorant  of  general  law,  either  human  or  divine. 
He  may  be  obedient,  diligent,  aflfectionate,  habit- 
ually  honest,  but  it  will  be  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  kind  and  firm  control  «,nd  example, 
not  to  the  higher  moral  and  religious  motives 
that  are  addressed  to  children  who  hear.  He 
is  often  self-willed,  passionate,  prone  to  secret 
vices,  sometimes  suspicious,  lacks  self-control, 
because  he  cannot  as  well  as  others  appreciate 
the  consequences  of  his  actions.    He  wishes  to 
be  loved  and  respected,  and  conceals  his  evil 
practices  from  those  whom  he  knows  would 
disapprove  them.    But  he  cannot  distinguish 
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between  the  approbation  of  the  good  and  the 
mere  complaisance  of  the  unthinking;  is  apt 
to  mistake  the  laughter  of  the  latter  for  ap- 
plause ;  and  when  he  is  thwarted  in  his  desires, 
the  folly  and  criminality  of  which  he  cannot 
appreciate,  he  is  apt  to  consider  himself  the  vic- 
tim of  an  unjust  discrimination  and  oppression. 
He  can  hardly  be  considered  accountable  in  any 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The  cases  in  which 
uneducated  deaf-mutes  have  been  arraigned  for 
murder  are  painfully  numerous,  considered  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  this  class  of 
persons." 

We  may  yet  add  the  statement,  drawn  from 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts,  which  is 
given  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on  "  The  Deaf 
and  Dumb  "  in  Chambers's  Oyclopsedia,  where  it 
is  said :  "  While  almost  every  one  will  readily 
admit  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
a  deaf  and  a  hearing  child,  very  few  who  have 
not  had  their  attention  painfully  drawn  to  the 
subject  possess  any  adequate  notion  of  the  dif- 
ference or  could  tell  wherein  it  consists.  Deaf- 
ness touches  only  one  bodily  organ,  and  that  not 
visibly,  but  the  calamity  which  befalls  the  mind 
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is  one  of  the  most  desperate  in  the  catalogue  of 
human  woes.    The  deprivation  under  which  the 
born-deaf  labor  is  not  merely,  or  so  much,  the 
exclusion  of  sound  as  it  is  the  complete  exclu- 
sion  of  all  that  information  and  instruction 
which  are  conveyed  to  our  minds,  and  all  the 
ideas  which  are  suggested  to  them,  by  means 
of  sound.    The  deaf  know  almost  nothing, 
because  they  hear  nothing.    We  who  do  hear 
acquire  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  lan- 
guage— through  the  sounds  we  hear  and  the 
words  we  read — every  hour.    But  as  regards 
.  the  deaf  and  dumb,  speech  tells  them  nothing, 
because  they  cannot  hear,  and  books  teach  them 
nothing,  because  they  cannot  read ;  so  that  their 
original  condition  is  far  worse  than  that  of  per- 
sons who  can  neither  read  nor  write  (one  of  our 
most  common  expressions  for  extreme  ignor- 
ance); it  is  that  of  persons  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  nor  hear  nor  speak — who  cannot 
ask  you  for  information  when  they  want  it,  and 
could  not  understand  you  if  you  wished  to  give 
it  to  them.    Your  difficulty  is  to  understand 
their  difficulty;  and  the  difficulty  which  first 
meets  the  teacher  is  how  to  simplify  and  dilute 
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his  instructions  down  to  their  capacity  for  re- 
ceiving them." 

NO  IDEA  OF   SOUL  OR  DEITY. 

Some  have  taken  it  as  a  principle  that  the  idea 
of  God  is  innate.  Whatever  they  may  mean 
by  it,  the  terms,  in  their  Uteral  signification, 
cannot  be  true.  Ideas  are  no  part  of  us  at 
birth.  They  are  productions  of  mental  life  and 
activity,  and  therefore  not  born  with  us.  When 
the  human  mind  reaches  a  certain  stage  of 
awakenment  and  light,  there  is  indeed — whether 
from  within  or  from  without  we  cannot  tell — 
a  something  in  it  or  in  its  operations  which 
gravitates  toward  the  idea  of  a  God,  and  has  so 
strong  an  affinity  for  it  as  to  take  to  it  by  a  sort 
of  spontaneity  in  the  mental  and  spiritual 
nature.  If  this  is  what  is  meant  by  those  who 
hold  the  idea  of  God  to  be  innate,  the  fact  may 
be  admitted,  but  the  way  of  stating  it  is  ob- 
jectionable and  misleading.  The  language  sug- 
gests what  cannot  be  true.  This  much,  however, 
seems  to  be  clear :  that  persons  who  have  never 
heard  do  not,  prior  to  education,  arrive  at  that 
degree  of  mental  development  and  activity  to 
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realize  the  dawn,  generation,  or  entertainment 
of  the  transcendent  idea  of  God. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  "The  Dumb  and 
Deaf"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana  says :  "After 
extensive  observation  and  inquiry  we  cannot 
hear  or  find  a  single  instance  in  which  persons 
born  deaf  have  conceived  of  a  First  Cause,  from 
a  view  of  the  works  of  nature,  without  education. 
They  describe  themselves  as  looking  at  these 
objects  like  the  brutes.     Even  those  whose 
friends  have  made  great  efforts  to  communicate 
religious  truths  seldom  have  an  idea  of  the 
Deity  as  a  creator  or  benefactor." 

Dr.  Isaac  L.  Peet  says:  "As  a  consequence  of 
the  darkness  in  which  their  minds  are  wrapped, 
the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  have  no  true' 
idea  of  the  Divinity.    The  natural  language 
of  signs  employed  by  them  in  communication 
with  their  friends  is  confined  to  the  persons, 
objects,  and  usages  with  which  they  become 
familiar.    Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  parent  been 
successful  in  drawing  out  their  ideas  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  sensible  objects  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.    They  certainly  have  not  been  led 
to  conceive  of  a  thinking  agent  [soul]  within 
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them  distinct  .from  their  corporeal  existence. 
They  can,  therefore,  form  no  conception  of  God, 
who  is  a  spirit.  A  highly-educated  deaf  and 
dumb  gentleman,  in  reply  to  the  question 
whether,  previous  to  his  admission  into  the  in- 
stitution where  he  received  his  education,  he 
had  any  idea  of  God  or  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  the  beings  and  things  it  contains,  used  this 
language :  '  I  had  none  at  all,  nor  had  I  any  of 
my  own  soul,  for  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  seek 
to  know  what  was  that  within  me  which  thought 
and  willed.'  This  agrees  substantially  with  the 
statements  elicited  from  very  many  deaf-mutes 
to  whom  similar  questions  have  been  pro- 
pounded. From  all  these  data  the  general 
conclusion  may  be  safely  deduced  that  the  idea 
of  God  is  not  innate  in  the  human  mind,  while 
a  sad  and  moving  picture  is  drawn  of  the  piti- 
able condition  of  these  children  of  misfortune. 
Happily,  however,  in  the  institutions  for  their 
instruction  which  Christian  philanthropy  has 
been  instrumental  in  establishing  we  have 
means  provided  by  which  God  brings  them  to 
a  knowledge  of  himself" 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Turner  of  the  Hartford 
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Asylum  writes:  "The  most  intelligent  deaf- 
mutes,  after  a  careful  inquiry  made  at  different 
stages  of  their  instruction,  uniformly  testify- 
that  they  never  had  any  idea  of  God  or  of  their 
own  soul  previous  to  instruction — that  they 
either  had  never  thought  on  the  subject,  or,  if 
they  had,  concluded  that  all  things  ever  had 
been  and  that  death  was  the  termination  of 
existence." 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  the  father  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  in  this  country,  from  very 
careful  and  minute  inquiry  into  the  subject 
declared :  "  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  produce 
an  instance  of  a  deaf-mute  from  birth  who, 
without  instruction  on  the  subject  from  some 
friend  or  at  some  institution  for  his  benefit,  has 
originated  from  his  own  reflections  the  idea  of 
a  Creator  and  Moral  Governor  of  the  world,  or 
who  has  formed  any  notions  of  the  immateriality 
and  immortality  of  his  own  soul." 

M.  Berthier,  himself  an  educated  deaf  man 
and  for  years  a  professor  in  the  Paris  institu- 
tion, says :  "  It  is  possible  that  some  deaf-mutes 
may  attribute  certain  effects,  as  storms,  wind, 
and  hail,  to  a  certain  cause,  and  may  figure 
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to  themselves  one  or  more  extraordinary  beings 
commanding  the  rain,  hghtning,  and  other  nat- 
ural phenomena;  but  a  deaf  and  dumb  person 
without  instruction  will  never  have  a  notion, 
even  vague  and  confused,  of  a  superior  Exist- 
ence whom  it  is  his  duty  to  love,  revere,  and 
obey,  and  to  whom  he  must  give  an  account  of 
his  thoughts  and  actions." 

Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  principal  of  the  New 
York  institution,  uses  this  language  in  sum- 
ming up  the  results  of  his  inquiry  on  this 
point:  "We  feel  authorized  by  the  evidence 
before  us  to  deny  that  any  deaf-mute  has  given 
evidence  of  having  any  innate  or  self-originat- 
ing ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being  to  whom  love  and 
obedience  were  due ;  of  a  Creator  or  a  superin- 
tending Providence;  of  spiritual  existences  or 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments." 

And  equally  emphatic  is  the  testimony  given 
by  Rev.  Collins  Stone  of  the  Ohio  institution, 
where  he  says :  "  The  deaf-mute  never  reasons 
concerning  the  origin  or  the  destiny  of  the 
beings  and  things  around  him.  Indeed,  so 
heavy  is  the  hand  of  his  calamity  upon  him, 
so  nearly  does  it  depress  him  to  the  level  of 
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mere  animal  life,  so  dead  are  the  germs  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  his  soul,  that  the  great 
facts  and  truths  relating  to  God  and  a  future 
state,  which  would  seem  to  he  the  birthright 
and  aliment  of  every  rational  mind,  rarely 
attract  his  attention  or  excite  his  curiosity.  .  .  . 
The  light  of  divine  truth  never  shines  upon  his 
path.  Even  in  the  midst  of  Christian  society  he 
must  grope  his  way  in  darkness  and  gloom  to 
the  unknown  scenes  of  the  future,  unless  some 
kind  hand  penetrates  his  solitude  and  breaks 
the  spell  that  holds  him  from  communion  with 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  world." 

"Thus  it  appears,"  says  another  teacher  of 
these  unfortunates,  "  that  the  darkness  in  which 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  enveloped  is  so  profound 
that  they  have  no  inheritance  in  this  common 
birthright  of  other  men.  Though  bathed  in 
light,  the  isolation  of  their  minds  is  still  com- 
plete. .  .  .  Whatever  else  may  be  true  of  them, 
they  are  '  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the 
world.' "  "  We  are  on  heathen  ground,"  says  one 
of  their  teachers — "  yes,  heathen  ground  as  dark 
and  inaccessible  as  the  darkest  places  of  the 
earth." 
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What  a  dignified  and  evangelic  office,  then,  is 
that  which  is  occupied  in  bringing  these  unfor- 
tunates across  the  threshold  of  their  dungeon, 
in  connecting  their  solitary  souls  with  the  world 
of  mental  and  moral  intelligence,  in  cheering 
their  present  and  beautifying  their  future  by- 
liberating  them  from  their  winding-sheets  of 
ignorance  and  silence! 

WOESE  THAN  BLIND. 

Educationally,  congenital  deafness  or  its  equiv- 
alent is  a  far  greater  disability  than  congenital 
blindness.  It  would  not  seem  so  to  outward 
view.  The  infirmity  of  the  bhnd  strikes  the 
beholder  at  first  sight,  and  at  once  excites  com- 
miseration and  commands  prompt  assistance 
according  to  the  need;  but  that  of  the  deaf 
requires  time  to  discover  itself  and  reflection 
to  fathom  its  depths,  while  the  means  of  ren- 
dering the  required  assistance  are  too  remote 
and  difficult  to  be  of  ready  use. 

Dalgarno,  in  his  Didascalocophos,  or  "  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man's  Tutor,"  takes  up  this  point  and 
says :  "  I  will  compare  a  deaf  man  with  a  blind 
man : 

9 
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"1.  The  blind  man  goes  to  school  in  his 
cradle;  this  so  early  care  is  not  taken  of  the 
deaf. 

"  2.  The  blind  man  is  still  iearning  from  all 
that  are  about  him,  for  everybody  he  converses 
with  is  a  tutor,  and  every  word  he  hears  is  a 
lecture  to  him,  by  which  he  either  learns  what 
he  knew  not  or  confirms  what  he  had.  The 
deaf  man,  not  being  capable  of  this  way  of 
discipline,  has  no  teacher  at  all;  and,  though 
necessity  may  put  him  upon  contriving  and 
using  a  few  signs,  yet  those  have  no  affinity 
to  the  language  by  which  they  that  are  about 
him  do  converse  amongst  themselves,  and  there- 
fore are  of  but  little  use  to  him. 

"3.  The  blind  man  goes  through  the  disci- 
pline of  language  in  the  best  of  his  time,  child- 
hood, and  under  the  best  of  teachers,  women 
and  children.  The  deaf  man  is  deprived  of 
both  these  opportunities. 

"4.  The  blind  man  learns  his  language  by 
the  by,  and  aliud  agens;  the  deaf  cannot  attain 
a  language  without  instruction  and  the  expense 
of  much  time  and  pains. 

"  5.  The  deaf  man  is  confined  to  the  circum- 
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stances  of  light,  distance,  posture  of  body,  both 
in  himself  and  him  he  communicates  with ;  the 
blind  man  is  free  from  these  straitened  circum- 
stances." 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  of  Boston  has  given 
attention  to  this  point,  and  has  reasoned  him- 
self into  the  full  conclusion  that,  "although 
sight  is  preferable  for  those  who  have  to  pursue 
manual  labor  for  their  own  support,  yet  hearing, 
the  mother  of  speech,  is  far  more  important  for 
the  development  and  improvement  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  and  for  the  enjoy- 
ment which  comes  from  their  exercise  and  from 
the  various  relations  of  love  and  affection.  The 
eye  is  the  key  to  sensuous  enjoyment  and  to  a 
certain  range  of  knowledge  of  material  things ; 
but  the  ear  is  the  real  queen  among  the  senses, 
and  she  brings  us  into  those  moral  and  social 
relations  and  affections  from  the  indulgence  of 
which  the  purest,  highest,  and  most  lasting  hap- 
piness is  derived.  This  is  confirmed  by  pretty 
extensive  acquaintance  with  blind  persons  and 
deaf-mutes.  To  the  latter,  speech,  in  its  widest 
and  best  sense,  is  unattainable;  and,  although 
the  kind  of  speech  which  they  learn  seems 
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marvellous,  and  is  to  some  extent  pleasurable, 
yet  its  imperfection  always  keeps  them  in  that 
sort  of  isolation  from  other  men  in  which  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  our  language  keeps  the 
foreigner  who  sojourns  among  us.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  blind  persons  are  found  who 
are  in  intimate  relations  with  seeing  people,  and 
some  in  every  age  have  risen  to  eminence  in 
music,  in  letters,  in  legislation,  and  politics; 
while  there  is  hardly  one  deaf-mute  whose  name 
is  known  to  history.  Every  consideration  and  a 
multitude  of  instances  show  that  the  infirmity 
of  the  blind  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  deaf." 

In  this  estimate  Dr.  Howe  includes  the  edu- 
cated deaf.  But  when  the  comparison  is  con- 
fined to  the  uneducated  deaf,  with  whom  the 
question  specially  lies,  the  conclusion  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  sightless  and  against 
those  who  have  never  heard.  To  the  one  class 
the  world  is  enveloped  in  darkness,  but  they  are 
not  alone  in  it.  They  have  free  companionship 
with  those  who  can  see  and  -know  it,  and  who 
are  ever  telling  to  the  ear  of  what  is  invisible 
to  the  eye.  To  the  other  class  the  world  is  a 
scene  of  absolute  muteness,  while  they  are  in- 
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dividually  alone  in  it,  with  scarce  any  com- 
panionship—strangers to  what  their  nearest 
relatives  feel  and  know,  strangers  to  themselves 
and  to  their  own  names,  with  no  power  to  ask 
anything  of  anyhody,  and  with  no  power  in 
anybody  to  tell  them  anything. 

What  is  the  seeing  eye  without  a  compre- 
hending mind  or  an  understanding  heart? 
What  are  all  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
pictures  of  nature  and  life  to  a  soul  that  has 
no  quickened  and  receptive  surface  on  which 
to  receive  them,  and  no  means  of  retaining  or 
exhibiting  them  even  in  the  crude  outlines  of 
occasional  dim  impressions?  What  is  open 
vision  with  a  locked-up  intellect?  What  can 
a  piece  of  mind-clogged  flesh  and  blood  realize 
of  the  beauties  of  the  visible  creation,  though 
lying  open  to  its  view? 

DISABILITIES  IN  LAW. 

The  notice  taken  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
legislation  and  in  civil  and  criminal  law  further 
illustrates  the  sadness  of  their  condition  apart 
from  the  only  education  that  can  be  given  them. 

The  infirmity  of  the  blind  so  little  affects 
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their  competency,  privileges,  duties,  and  respon- 
sibilities as  citizens  that  common  law  has  had 
no  occasion  to  draw  distinctions  between  the 
sightless  and  the  seeing;  but  such  is  the  mental 
and  moral  deficiency  of  the  uneducated  deaf 
that  the  common  laws  and  customs  of  all  times 
and  countries  distinguish  deaf-mutes  from  hear- 
ing and  speaking  people,  and  have  always  con- 
nected serious  disabilities  with  their  infirmity.  ' 

In  some  of  the  less  civilized  nations  of  an- 
tiquity it  was  the  approved  custom  and  law  to 
destroy  all  deaf-mute  children  as  monstrous 
products  of  Nature  which  should  not  be  sufiered 
to  live..  If  they  could  not  hear  and  articulate  at 
three  years  of  age,  they  had  to  be  delivered  up 
to  death.  The  same  law  may  still  hold  in  those 
semi-barbarous  countries  among  whose  popula- 
tions no  deaf-mutes  have  been  discovered. 

The  word  used  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  New 
Testament  (Matt.  9  :  13 ;  11  :  5)  to  designate  a 
deaf-mute  means  general  dulness,  obtuseness, 
mental  stupidity,  lacking  in  sense  as  in  senses 
and  speech ;  and  the  laws  corresponded  to  this. 

The  Roman  laws  classed  deaf-mutes  with 
idiots,  and  disabled  them  from  having  control 
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even  of  their  own  private  affairs,  except  in 
very  rare  cases,  some  of  which  were  only  imag- 
inary. The  code  of  Justinian,  Corpus  Juris 
Oivilis,  provided  that  if  a  deaf  person  could  by 
word  declare,  or  by  writing  with  his  own  hand 
set  forth  his  will  and  mind,  he  could  make 
devises,  execute  deeds  of  gift  and  other  legal  in- 
struments, and  manumit  slaves ;  but  in  all  other 
cases  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  held  incompetent 
for  the  exercise  of  such  franchises  and  deemed 
incapable  of  the  legal  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  This  principle  has  generally  obtained, 
in  more  or  less  force  and  extent,  wherever 
Roman  law  has  penetrated  among  Western 
nations,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  present  time. 

During  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages 
superstitious  ideas  and  misapprehensions  or 
forced  constructions  of  scriptural  texts  were 
incorporated  with  common  law,  causing  deaf- 
mutes  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  semi-idiots,  but 
as  an  ill-favored  order  of  creatures  intermediate 
between  men  and  brutes,  belonging  to  a  race  of 
half-demoniacal  beings,  a  disgrace  to  their  parents 
and  incapable  of  salvation.  The  great  Augustine 
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himself  was  not  innocent  of  having  contributed 
to  this  state  of  the  pubhc  mind.  The  ordinary 
civil  privileges  and  rights  of  inheritance  were 
generally  denied  to  deaf-mutes  as  wholly  incom- 
petent persons  during  the  feudal  times.  No  one 
of  them  was  allowed  to  marry  without  a  special 
examination  of  his  case  and  a  specific  dispensa- 
tion from  the  pope. 

The  common  law,  as  laid  down  by  Blackstone, 
classed  them  legally  with  idiots  and  lunatics. 
According  to  1  Russell  {On  Crimes)  and  1  Hale, 
"  One  who  is  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  is,  in 
presumption  of  law,  an  idiot;  and  the  rather 
because  he  has  no  possibility  to  understand 
what  is  forbidden  by  law  to  be  done,  and  under 
what  penalty." 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming,  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  Gallaudet  monument  at  Hartford,  1850,  said : 
"  Formerly  the  deaf  and  dumb  were,  by  the  pre- 
sumption of  our  common  law,  classed  with  idiots 
and  lunatics — presumed  by  this  perfection  of 
human  reason  to  be  incapable,  from  a  want  of 
sufl&cient  understanding  and  perception  between 
right  and  wrong,  of  any  crime.  They  were,  of 
course,  incapacitated  to  aliene  their  estates,  to 
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make  a  deed,  contract,  note,  will,  or  from  testi- 
fying in  a  court  of  justice — proscribed  by  uni- 
versal consent  from  the  rank  of  human  beings, 
proscribed  from  all  the  business,  employments, 
honors,  and  distinctions  of  life." 

Much  indignation,  since  the  work  of  educating 
the  deaf  has  come  into  play,  has  been  expressed 
toward  these  old  laws,  and  loud  calls  have  been 
made  for  their  abolition  or  modification.  So  far 
as  respects  the  educated  deaf  these  calls  were  not 
unreasonable,  and  have  not  been  unheard  or 
unheeded.  But  the  thing  required  is  not  so 
much  reforms  of  law,  as  commiseration  and 
help  to  open  the  mental  and  moral  prisons  of 
the  deaf  themselves,  in  order  to  place  them  in 
right  relations  to  society,  manhood,  and  the 
dignities  of  life. 

The  universal  opinion  and  presumption  of 
the  law  with  regard  to  the  incompetency  of 
uneducated  deaf-mutes  will  be  controverted  in 
vain  so  long  as  the  ascertained  and  thoroughly 
attested  facts  with  reference  to  their  mental  and 
moral  condition  remain.  Education  is  happily 
able  to  work  great  and  saving  changes  in  that 
condition;  but  the  law  must  still  presume  ac- 
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cording  to  those  facts  until  it  is  shown  that  such 
educational  change  has  been  wrought.  And 
where  such  showing  is  made,  the  common  law 
exhibits  a  reasonableness  and  justice  of  admin- 
istration in  no  way  discreditable  to  its  apprecia- 
tiveness  and  dignity. 

The  rule  of  law,  as  laid  down  by  Chancellor 
Kent,  in  effect,  is,  that  a  person-  deaf  and  dumb 
is  not  on  that  account  necessarily  incompetent, 
but  that  the  presumption  is  against  him,  re- 
quiring proof  of  capacity.    If  the  person  be 
of  sufficient  understanding  and  intelligence  by 
reason  of  his  education,  the  same  can  be  readily 
made  to  appear,  and  in  that  case  the  presump- 
tion of  the  law  is  nullified  and  no  injustice  can 
be  alleged.    Late  French,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can decisions  concur  in  the  ruling  that  where 
proof   of  understanding   and  competency  is 
present  the  wills,  deeds,  etc.  of  deaf-mutes,  if 
duly  attested,  are  admissible  and  valid,  and  they 
can  testify  as  witnesses. 

In  criminal  offences  indictments  of  deaf-mutes 
have  sometimes  been  dismissed  without  trial, 
partly  from  difficulties  in  arranging  legal  forms 
of  arraignment ;  but  the  courts  in  general  do 
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not  fail  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  person 
arraigned  and  to  require  proof  of  his  capacity 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
common  practice,  which  is  more  and  more  com- 
manding the  English  and  American  courts,  is 
to  treat  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  guilty  of  grave 
crime  as  so  far  an  idiot  as  to  be  incapable  of 
trial,  but,  on  considerations  of  public  safety, 
subject  to  sentence  of  confinement  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown,  the  court,  or  the  execu- 
tive— the  only  question  being  whether  the  in- 
dividual is 'dangerous  or  not  by  reason  of  his 
uncontrolled  passions  and  benighted  intellect. 

The  Hon.  George  Sharswood,  Chief- Justice  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  answer  to  questions  addressed 
to  him  by  the  writer  of  these  pages,  says :  "  It  is 
not  readily  in  my  power  to  refer  you  to  sources 
of  information  on  the  status  of  deaf-mutes  in 
legislation  and  jurisprudence.  I  can  only  indi- 
cate to  you  the  results  which  I  now  have  in 
mind  on  the  subject. 

"  There  is  no  difference  in  the  legal  status  of 
educated  deaf-mutes.  They  are  competent  to 
make  contracts,  wills,  and  do  all  other  acts.  Of 
course  in  regard  to  other  matters  courts  are 
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particularly  careful  to  see  that  they  have  under- 
stood them  and  have  not  been  imposed  upon. 
They  are  competent  witnesses,  and  their  testi- 
mony may  be  taken  either  through  a  sworn  in- 
terpreter of  the  sign  language  or,  if  they  can 
write,  in  that  way.  In  like  manner,  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  crimes,  unless  it  appear  that  they  do 
not  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
In  England  if  a  deaf-mute  is  arraigned  in  a 
criminal  procedure,  the  jury  are  first  charged  to 
inquire  whether  he  stands  mute  by  the  visitation 
of  God,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  has  raind  enough 
to  comprehend  the  proceeding  against  him. 
Whether  this  is  the  usual  form  of  proceeding 
in  this  country  I.  do  not  know. 

"  Mr.  Greenleaf,  in  his  work  on  Evidence,  says : 
'In  regard  to  persons  deaf  and  dumb  from 
their  birth,  it  has  been  said  that  in  presumption 
of  law  they  are  idiots.  And  though  this  pre- 
sumption has  not  now  the  same  degree  of  force 
which  was  formerly  given  it,  that  unfortunate 
class  of  persons  being  found  by  the  light  of 
modern  science  to  be  much  more  intelligent  in 
general,  and  susceptible  of  far  higher  culture, 
than  was  once  supposed,  yet  still  the  presump- 
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tion  is  SO  far  operative  as  to  devolve  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  party  adducing  the  witness,  to 
show  that  he  is  a  person  of  sufficient  understand- 
ing. This  being  done,'  a  deaf-mute  may  be 
sworn  and  give  evidence.' 

"About  the  uneducated  I  cannot  say.  The 
courts  will  always  look  into  the  question  of 
capacity,  and  proceed  accordingly." 

Amply  humane  and  just,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  be  present  law  and  its  administration 
with  respect  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  And  yet, 
in  the  full  exercise  of  that  humane  and  reason- 
able spirit,  it  is  still  compelled  to  regard  the 
mental  and  moral  competency  of  deaf-mutes  so 
questionable  as  to  require  evidence  on  that  point 
before  it  can  in  justice  and  mercy  be  admitted. 
M.  G.  Chaudeze  stated  in  1882  that  "  under  the 
French  law  the  uneducated  deaf-mute  cannot 
make  a  valid  will,  since  he  cannot  comply  with 
the  requisite  formalities." 

What  can  be  Done  for  the  Deaf? 

It  thus  becomes  an  important  practical  ques- 
tion what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  relieving 
such  unfortunates.   Anxious  parents  of  unhear- 
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ing  children  wish  to  know,  and  the  State, 
charity,  education,  and  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity have  reason  to  inquire,  what  hope  there 
is  in  the  case.  Unfortunately,  there  are  some 
things  which  cannot  he  done. 

ON  CUEES   FOR  DEAFNESS. 

First  of  all,  where  there  never  has  been  hear- 
ing, or  where  hearing  has  been  entirely  lost,  no 
power  of  man  can  give  it.  This  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  fixed  rule  which  admits  of  very  few 
and  very  rare  exceptions,  if  any.  "Where  the 
nature  of  the  trouble  is  ascertainable,  remedy  is 
as  plainly  impossible ;  and  where  the  nature  of 
the  trouble  is  undiscoverable — which  is  very 
largely  the  case — doctoring  is  nothing  but  blind 
experiment,  resulting  in  fruitless  torture  and 
damage.  Examinations  after  death  have  re- 
vealed conditions  which  might  perhaps  have 
been  treated  with  favorable  results  had  the 
same  been  known  during  life;  but  surgical 
and  medical  attempts  to  reanimate  dead  hearing 
is  like  trying  to  give  life  to  a  dead  corpse — ^with 
this  difference,  that  it  tends  to  make  corpses. 
It  is  but  a  transient  galvanism  at  best. 
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Dr.  Itard  of  Paris,  who  perhaps  had  the 
largest  experience  in  this  particular  department 
of  any  man  known,  Could  find  but  six  re- 
ported instances  in  all  the  world  of  the  cure  of 
total  deafness,  one  of  which  was  spontaneous, 
and  the  others  by  extreme  irritations  of  certain 
parts ;  but  when  he  tried  the  same  irritation  on 
numerous  patients,  he  could  get  no  favorable 
results  worth  a  mention.  His  Tinusual  opportu- 
nities for  examining  deaf-mutes  after  death  led 
him  to  change  his  theories  of  deafness,  and  to 
undertake  other  lines  of  treatment  by  the  use 
of  moxa,  by  perforations  of  the  tympanum, 
and  by  injections  of  the  Eustachian  tubes ;  but, 
having  experimented  to  the  full  on  dozens  and 
hundreds  of  tortured  patients,  his  own  account 
of  his  efforts  was  that  in  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  the  results  were  only  trifling  and  tempo- 
rary at  the  best,  and  "just  nothing  as  regards 
hearing." 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  England,  Hymly  in  Ger- 
many, and  M.  Deleau  in  France  devoted  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  profession  to  the  subject  and  to 
experiments  which  seemed  to  promise  good  re- 
sults, and  which  proved  abundantly  fruitful 
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in  everything  except  restoring  patients  to  the 
effective  and  permanent  use  of  the  sense  of 
hearing. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Charles  Baker  of  the  Yorkshire 
institution,  England,  wrote  to  the  Glasgow  Her- 
ald in  review  of  this  whole  subject,  and  said: 
"  My  experience  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  has 
extended  over  fifteen-  years,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  I  have  inquired  much  into 
the  physical  means  employed  to  restore  hear- 
ing. I  have  heard  of  some  instances  of  partial 
success  in  cases  of  acquired  deafness,  but  I 
have  heard  of  but  one  instance  in  which  a 
totally  deaf  person  was  restored  to  hearing, 
and  this  was  at  Brussels  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago.  This  case  I  only  know  by  report,  and 
have  never  seen  it  recorded.  Hundreds  of 
attempted  cures  have  been  made  known  to 
me;  professional  men  of  high  character  and 
attainments  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
subject,  but  in  all  cases  they  have  ultimately 
despaired  of  success,  and  left  the  practice  under 
the  impression  that  nothing  satisfactory  could  be 
achieved.  It  is  now  universally  believed  among 
those  who  have  given  the  most  impartial  and 
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disinterested  attention  to  the  subject  that  there 
is  nothing  sufficiently  encouraging  in  all  that 
has  been  done  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
deafness  can  be  removed,  though  it  may  be 
alleviated  in  some  cases  in  a  slight  degree; 
and  the  very  few  instances  of  its  removal  must 
be  regarded  as  isolated  exceptions  which  do  not 
destroy  the  general  principle." 

Luzerne  Rae  of  the  Hartford  institution  wrote 
in  1849 :  "There  are  so  few  well-attested  cases  of 
the  cure  of  congenital  deafness,  and  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  so 
often  cheated  and  subjected  to  heavy  expense 
by  promises  of  cure  that  were  never  realized, 
that  there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  the 
distrust  now  so  generally  felt  of  medical  ex- 
perimenters upon  the  ear."* 

Dr.  Gillett  says  that  he  has  been  personally 
acquainted  with  more  than  2000  cases  of  en- 
deavors to  cure  deaf  persons,  "without  know- 
ing of  one  successful  case  of  treatment." 

Dr.  Meniere,  from  an  experience  of  fifteen 
years  in  the  Paris  institution  for  the  deaf,  a 
visit  of  observation  to  most  of  the  establish- 
*  Am.  Annds,  ii.  159. 
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ments  of  this  description  in  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  England,  and  Germany,  an  atten- 
tive study  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject,  an 
habitual  intercourse  with  men  the  best  informed 
respecting  it,  and  the  examination  of  a  very 
large  number  of  deaf  persons,  children  and 
adults,  belonging  to  all  classes  of  society,  wrote 
to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris 
in  1852  testifying  to  the  utter  failure  of  the 
operations  of  several  noted  professional  curers 
of  deafness,  and  giving  his  own  firm  conviction 
that  "  the  child  which,  on  coming  into .  the 
world,  is  defective  in  hearing  is  irrevocably 
doomed  to  remain  in  an  exceptional  class:  he 
is  deaf  and  dumb ;  he  must  by  absolute  neces- 
sity use  artificial  means  to  make  himself  under- 
stood by  other  people;  he  is  deaf,  and  he  will 
so  remain.  Not  one  fact,  warranted  by  sound 
criticism,  has  yet  come  to  protest  against  this 
judgment;  and  what  is  taking  place  in  our 
own  time  is  far  from  supporting  a  contrary 
opinion." 

Parents  in  their  anguish  on  discovering  that 
their  child  is  deaf  or  tending  to  deafness  are 
ready  to  grasp  at  anything  that  holds  out  the 
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slightest  hope  of  preventing  a  life  of  total  silence 
for  it ;  but,  as  Mr.  Syle  has  observed,  "  the  final 
conviction,  more  or  less  strongly  expressed,  of 
Itard,  Meniere,  Wilde,  and  Morell  was  that, 
though  partial  or  very  recent  deafness  may  be 
alleviated,  profound  deafness  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  aid  except  by  miracle."  It  is  natural 
for  hope  to  struggle  to  the  last,  but  it  is  vain  to 
persist  in  effort  to  reverse  destiny.  Total  deaf- 
ness is  not  among  the  curable  ailments. 

Leon  Vaisse,  thoroughly  competent  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  has  justly  said:  "Medicine  and 
surgery,  brought  face  to  face  with  deaf-mutism, 
have  been  forced  to  acknowledge  that  they  are 
powerless." 

LIMITS   OF  EDUCATION. 

It  is,  in  the  next  place,  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  it  is  possible,  by  any  amount  of  care  or 
education,  to  secure  for  children  deaf  from  in- 
fancy all  the  immunities  and  pleasures  of  life, 
the  same  as  if  they  were  free  from  their  in- 
firmity. Great  and  blessed  things  can  be  done 
for  them,  so  that  they  themselves  have  but  little 
consciousness  of  their  disabilities,  and  sometimes 
even  fancy  themselves  the  equals  in  all  things. 
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if  not  indeed  the  superiors,  of  hearing  people. 
Dr.  Meniere  refers  to  the  complacency  of  many 
educated  deaf  persons  in  the  resources  which 
they  possess,  and  speaks  of  it  as  "an  illusion 
in  which  it  would  perhaps  he  generous  to  leave 
them ;"  but  it  necessarily  is  an  illusion  or  the 
Creator  was  mistaken  in  making  men  with  hear- 
ing ears.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  the  deaf 
ever  completely  to  overcome  the  disadvantages 
of  their  deafness. 

The  ablest  and  best  experienced  instructors 
of  the  deaf,  however  exalted  in  their  ideas  of 
what  other  senses  can  be  made  to  do  in  place 
of  the  ear,  are  of  one  mind — that  the  progress 
and  mental  development  of  deaf  children  are 
much  slower  and  more  tedious  than  is  the  case 
with  hearing  children. 

Leon  Vaisse  pronounces  it  "a  sad  impru- 
dence" for  any  one  to  claim  for  the  deaf  an 
equality  in  this  respect  with  the  hearing.  To 
make  a  deaf  child  and  a  hearing  child  keep 
step  with  each  other  in  their  learning,  he  says, 
would,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  retard  the  pace 
of  the  hearing  child. 

Dr.  G.  0.  Fay  apologizes  for  the  limited  re- 
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suits  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  by  saying: 
"  No  fair-minded  critic  will  demand  of  teachers 
the  impossible  feat  of  raising  deaf-mutes,  as  a 
class,  to  the  same  identical  plane  of  power  and 
learning  accessible  to  hearing  persons.  Approx- 
imation only  is  possible.  Deaf-mutes  in  the  race 
of  life  are,  from  the  outset,  heavily  weighted." 
He  further  speaks  of  "  ordinary  failure  to  bring 
deaf  pupils  up  to  the  hearing  standard,"  and  ' 
"  occasionally  falling  far  below  it,"  as  not  the 
fault  of  educators,  but  owing  to  the  impedi- 
ments interposed  by  the  pupils'  deafness. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Neither  does  it  matter  what  method  of  in- 
struction is  pursued.  The  results,  at  best,  are 
always  limited  by  the  peculiar  infirmity  of  the 
pupil,  and  the  disability  cannot  be  effectively 
overcome. 

The  system  which  has  hitherto  most  prevailed 
in  this  country  looks  to  the  teaching  of  the 
pupils  a  "  sign-language,"  and  by  means  of  that 
and  the  finger  alphabet  to  teach  them  to  read, 
write,  and  understand  the  common  language 
of  the  country. 
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The  deaf  thus  taught  are  able  to  hold  very- 
free  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  those 
who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  learn  and  use 
these  methods  of  communication.  But  for  in- 
tercourse with  the  great  world  of  people  who 
know  nothing  of  the  sign-language  and  the 
finger  alphabet  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion which  this  system  imparts  is  reading  and 
writing,  which  avail,  of  course,  only  with  such 
as  can  read  and  write.  At  best,  this  is  a  cum- 
brous and  troublesome  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation, and  carries  with  it  a  world  of  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  the  ordinary  facilities  of 
hearing  people. 

Another  system,  now  mostly  used  in  European 
countries,  rejects  the  "sign-language"  and  finger 
alphabet,  and  uses  ordinary  speech,  at  first  in 
connection  with  the  necessary  natural  gestures. 
This  is  called  the  oral  or  German  method,  which 
aims  to  teach  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
country  directly  by  means  of  a  natural  mouth- 
and-face  alphabet  of  literal  and  syllabic  sounds 
and  their  combinations  in  words,  which  the 
pupils  are  taught  to  observe,  pronounce,  write, 
and  understand. 
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The  speaking  moiitli  by  uttering  a  word 
makes  a  certain  visible  movement.  By  observ- 
ing this  many  hearing  persons  help  themselves 
to  a  more  certain  perception  of  what  is  spoken 
to  them,  particularly  when  the  hearing  is  some- 
what dull.  If  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
hold  the  form  of  the  mouth  and  face  in  utter- 
ing the  sound  of  a  letter,  and  contemplate  the 
same  in  a  mirror,  he  will  have  before  his  eye 
the  figure  necessary  to  pronounce  that  sound  or 
letter.  0,  A,  U,  E,  I,  fully  uttered  in  succes- 
sion, will  at  once  show  how  different  is  the 
form  of  mouth  and  face  in  giving  these  vowel 
sounds ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  consonants 
with  their  necessary  breathings.  One  position, 
form,  and  expression  gives  one  imvarying  sound, 
and  must  hence  be  always  the  same.  There  is 
thus  a  natural  mouth-and-face  alphabet  for  any 
given  language  which  can  be  readily  caught  by 
the  quick  eye  of  the  deaf,  so  that  they  can  be 
taught  both  to  read  and  to  reproduce  it.  And 
from  these  principles,  by  due  instruction,  a  deaf- 
mute  can  be  taught  to  read  speech  from  the  lips, 
and  also  to  speak  so  as  to  be  no  longer  a  mute. 

The  means  of  communication  which  this 
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system  or  method  imparts  are— reading  and 
writing,  as  in  the  other  case,  but  in  addition 
thereto  it  develops  abihty  to  read  spoken  lan- 
guage and  to  answer  in  audible  speech.  In 
other  words,  it  aims  to  educate  the  deaf  in  such 
a  way  as  to  place  them  in  common  society  on 
something  of  the  same  terms  of  intercommuni- 
cation as  hearing  people.  But  under  this  system 
also  the  reading  from  the  lips  is  generally  less 
certain  than  hearing,  and  the  answering  for  the 
most  part  is  less  ready  and  distinct  than  in  the 
case  of  hearing  persons. 

The  International  Congress  on  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf,  held  at  Milan,  Italy,  in  September, 
1880,  though  with  some  vigorous  dissent,  de- 
clared itself  in  favor  of  what  is  called  "the 
Pure  Oral  Method,"  which  totally  rejects  the 
use  of  the  sign-language  and  the  finger  alpha- 
bet, and  relies  upon  speech  and  lip-reading  as 
the  medium  of  instruction.    The  majority  of 
the  institutions  for  the  deaf  in  the  world  prac- 
tise now  on  this  system.    Many  advocate  it  as 
the  normal  and  only  proper  system,  and  have 
much  to  say  against  the  use  of  signs.  Others, 
again,  especially  in  America,  are  so  devoted  to 
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the  use  of  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  that 
they  are  quite  unwilling  to  hear  of  any  other 
way  of  successfully  educating  the  deaf.  But 
great  and  blessed  results  have  been  realized  by 
both  these  methods,  and  the  world  owes  a  debt 
of  lasting  gratitude  to  the  men  who  have  labored 
so  faithfully  in  the  working  out  of  ways  that 
have  proved  so  effective  in  alleviating  the  great 
disability  of  those  unfortunates  who  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  education. 

For  some  classes  of  the  deaf  the  oral  method 
is  likely  to  achieve  the  best  and  most  desirable 
results,  and  for  some  other  classes  the  sign 
system  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  can  be 
of  much  practical  avail.  But  with  the  best 
system  known,  and  in  the  very  best  hands, 
only  moderate  and  limited  results  can  be 
achieved,  except  in  a  few  very  special  cases. 
Nothing  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the 
hearing  ear ;  and  those  who  are  under  the  mis- 
fortune of  not  having  it  are  at  a  great  and 
irremediable  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
those  who  have  hearing  and  articulate  speech. 

It  is  therefore  vain  to  hope,  by  any  means 
in  human  power,  to  place  those  deaf  from  early 
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life  upon  the  same  plane  of  familiar  converse 
with  the  common  world  of  hearing  people.  No 
one  can  in  reason  expect  any  schools  or  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  to  do  for  their  pupils  so  much 
as  that,  for  it  does  not  lie  in  the  nature  of  things 
or  in  human  possibility. 

Eakly  Efforts  in  Behalf  of  the  Deaf. 

Efforts  to  instruct  the  deaf  are  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  eges  and  nations  of  Christen- 
dom, and,  with  but  small  exceptions,  to  post- 
Reformation  times. 

Aristotle  taught  that  man  cannot  be  a  subject 
of  instruction  otherwise  than  through  the  ear, 
and  where  his  philosophy  reigned  it  was  deemed 
impossible  to  educate  the  deaf  Lucretius  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  of  the  heathen  world 
when  he  wrote — 

"To  instruct  the  deaf  no  art  could  ever  reach,  ■ 
No  care  improve  them  and  no  wisdom  teach." 

Pliny,  however,  tells  of  one  Quintus  Pedius, 
a  deaf-mute,  whose  uncle,  the  orator  Mesalla, 
taught  him  to  paint,  and  who  became  proficient 
in  that  art ;  but  pagan  history  and  civihzation 
exhibit  the  fewest  attempts  to  educate  the  deaf. 
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The  Justinian  Code  contemplates  deaf-mutes 
as  outside  the  range  of  proper  humanity,  and 
admits  only  the  rare  possibility  that  by  some 
extraordinary  gift  of  nature  one  might  be  raised 
to  the  ordinary  status  of  a  right  man. 

Even  in  the  Christian  ages,  through  which 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  still  powerfully  dom- 
inated, it  was  a  very  long  time  before  we  find 
any  marked  attention  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
sad  condition  of  these  children  of  silence.  So 
good  and  great  a  doctor  of  the  Church  as  St. 
Augustine  himself  expressed  the  belief  "that 
deafness  from  birth  makes  faith  impossible,  since 
he  who  is  born  deaf  can  neither  hear  the  word 
nor  learn  it." 

Venerable  Bede  in  his  history  speaks  of  a 
bishop  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  seventh 
century  as  having  taught  a  poor  dumb  boy  to 
speak  and  understand  sentences,  but  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  miracle;  and  the  deaf-born  were 
universally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  cate- 
gory of  idiots  and  imbeciles,  if  not  to  a  half- 
demoniacal  order  of  beings.  In  France  it  was 
rated  as  a  disgrace  to  any  family  to  have  a  deaf- 
mute  among  its  members.    And  it  was  not  till 
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toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  from 
the  writings  of  Radolphus  Agricola,  that  we 
hear  of  the  education  of  one  born  deaf  He 
tells  us,  however,  in  his  De  Invmtione  Dialedica, 
"I  have  seen  an  individual,  deaf  from  birth, 
and  in  consequence  dumb,  who  could  under- 
stand what  was  written  to  him  by  others,  and 
could  also  express  his  own  thoughts  in  writing." 

A  better  order  of  things  in  this  department, 
as  in  all  others,  including  both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  countries,  began  to  manifest  itself 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

Luther  arraigned  and  overthrew  much  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  and  with  it  the  theory 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  deaf  to  be  instructed. 
He  was  clear  that  deaf-mutes  could  be  taught  so 
as  to  become  approved  Christians.  When  the 
question  was  raised  whether  deaf-mutes  should 
be  admitted  to  the  communion,  and  the  position 
was  taken  that  they  should  not,  he  controverted 
it  as  a  false  position,  and  claimed  that  saving 
grace  is  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  for 
hearing  persons;  that  the  deaf-born  are  not 
without  reasonable  souls ;  that  the  divine  favor 
is  not  withheld  from  them;  and  that  they  are 
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quite  capable  of  showing  Christian  reverence 
and  desire,  as  he  says  he  himself  had  witnessed. 

That  a  special  instruction,  suited  to  their 
condition,  was  to  be  bestowed  upon  them  he 
argued  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
Saviour  had  healed  the  deaf  and  dumb  man, 
and  claimed  that  this  miracle  likewise  testified 
to  the  extension  of  the  divine  mercy  to  deaf- 
mutes,  and  proved  their  capabihty  of  being 
acceptably  received  as  proper  communicants  of 
the  Church. 

He  thus  took  sides  against  the  universal 
sentiment  up  to  that  time,  and  led  the  way 
to  a  better  era  for  the  deaf,  as  for  the  world 
at  large. 

Nor  were  these  new  ideas  long  in  bearing  their 
valuable  fruits. 

The  Italian  philosopher  Jerome  Cardan,  who 
died  in  1576,  argued  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
and  maintained  that  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes,  though  difficult,  is  fully  within  the  range 
of  possibility.  He  did  not  himself  try  to  put  his 
theories  into  practice,  but  he  pointed  out  the  way, 
and  so  contributed  materially  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  for  what  was  to  come  after  him. 
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EFFORTS  IN  SPAIN. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century- 
Spain  could  boast  of  a  second  Pedius  in  the 
person  of  Juan  Fernandes  Navaette,  otherwise 
El  Muda  (the  Mute),  who  had  been  instructed 
as  an  artist,  and  who  by  his  ability  enlisted  the 
special  favor  of  Philip  II.  Lope  de  Vega  wrote 
his  epitaph  in  these  words :  "  Heaven  denied 
him  the  gift  of  speech,  that  he  might  give  great- 
er life  and  eloquence  to  the  works  of  his  pencil ; 
and  as  he  could  not  speak  himself,  he  made 
them  speak  for  him."  It  was  in  Spain,  indeed, 
that  the  education  of  the  deaf  was  prosecuted 
with  the  greatest  vigor  and  success  in  the  times 
immediately  following  the  Reformation. 

PEDRO  DE  PONCE. 

Pedro  de  Ponce,  sometimes  called  Ponce  de 
Leon,  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk  of  the  con- 
vent of  Sahagun  (born  1520,  died  1584),  appears 
upon  the  page  of  history  as  one  of  the  first  and 
most  distinguished  instructors  of  the  deaf  He 
was  fifty-six  years  old  when  Jerome  Cardan 
died,  and  doubtless  derived  much  of  his  stimu- 
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lus  to  this  humane  work  from  what  Cardan  had 
written. 

The  accounts  of  this  man's  wonderful  achieve- 
ments with  the  deaf  may  be  a  httle  highly  col- 
ored; but  it  is  recorded  of  him  that,  among 
others,  he  taught  a  sister  and  two  brothers  of 
the  constable  of  Aragon,  and  a  son  of  the  gov- 
ernor, all  of  whom  were  deaf-mutes,  and  that 
his  success  with  them  was  so  great  that  it  was 
not  long  until  they  were  able  to  speak  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Italian,  to  reason  logically,  and  to 
make  themselves  so  familiar  with  science  in 
general  that  they  would  have  passed  for  persons 
of  talent  even  in  the  eyes  of  Aristotle  himself. 
In  a  notice  of  him,  written  by  his  friend  Francis 
Valles,  it  is  said :  "  He  enabled  those  that  were 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  to  speak,  teaching 
them  first  to  write  the  names  of  objects;  then 
directing  their  attention  to  the  objects  them- 
selves; and  finally  instructing  them,  to  repeat 
with  their  vocal  organs  the  words  they  had 
written." 

Ponce's  own  statement,  in  an  instrument  for 
the  founding  of  a  chapel,  is :  "  With  the  indus- 
try which  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  I 
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have  had  pupils  who  were  deaf  and  dumb  from 
birth,  children  of  great  nobles  and  of  men  of  dis- 
tinction, whom  I  have  taught  to  speak,  to  read, 
to  write,  and  to  keep  accounts,  to  repeat  prayers, 
to  serve  the  Mass,  to  know  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  confess  themselves 
with  the  living  voice.    To  some  I  have  taught 
the  Latin,  and  to  others  the  Latin,  and  Greek 
and  to  understand  Italian.    There  was  one  of 
them  who  received  the  orders  of  priesthood  and 
possessed  a  benefice,  and  performed  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  reciting  the  breviary.    This  per- 
son and  some  others  acquired  natural  philosophy 
and  astrology.    Another,  who  was  heir  to  a 
majorate  and  marquisate,  and  was  to  follow 
the  career  of  arms,  in  addition  to  his  other 
studies,  as  already  expressed,  was  also  instruct- 
ed in  martial  exercises,  and  was  a  very  skilful 
equestrian.     Moreover,  these  deaf-mutes  dis- 
tinguished- themselves  by  their  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  Spain  and  of  foreign  na- 
tions.   They  were  even  skilled   in  political 
science  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
of  which  Aristotle  believed  this  class  of  per- 
sons incapable." 
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Ambrose  Moralez,  a  Spanish  historian,  in  a 
work  pubHshed  in  1575  mentions  Ponce  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry, and  asserts  that  "by  a  most  perfect  art 
of  his  own  invention  he  has  taught  the  dumb 
to  speak;"  of  which  this  writer  says  he  was 
himself  the  witness  in  a  number  of  cases. 

JUAN  PABLO  BONET. 

Ponce  was  succeeded  by  Juan  Pablo  Bonet, 
secretary  of  the  constable  of  Castile,  whose  deaf- 
mute  brother  he  instructed.  He  wrote  the  first 
regular  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Teaching  the  Dumb 
to  Speak,  which  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1620, 
about  three  years  before  his  death.  In  this  work 
he  does  not  refer  to  Ponce,  though  largely  prac- 
tising the  same  method,  of  which  he  seems  to 
claim  to  be  the  inventor.  He  used  natural 
signs  and  a  manual  alphabet  in  the  beginning, 
and  then  depended  mainly  on  writing  and 
articulation.  He  gives  in  his  book  very  clear 
directions  for  the  teaching  of  deaf-mutes  to 
speak,  but  refers  the  reading  of  the  lips  to  the 
quickness  and  observation  of  pupils  themselves. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  attended  Charles  I., 
11 
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then  prince  of  Wales,  in  Ms  romantic  journey 
into  Spain  in  1623,  speaks  of  a  nobleman  of 
great  quality,  the  younger  brother  of  the  con- 
stable of  Castile,  "who  was  taught  to  hear  the 
sounds  of  words  with  his  eyes,  if  that  expres- 
sion may  be  permitted.    This  Spanish  lord," 
he  says,  "was  born  deaf— so  deaf  that  if  a 
gun  were  shot  off  close  to  his  ear  he  could 
not  hear  it— and  consequently  he  was  dumb. 
To  remedy  this  unhappy  accident  physicians 
and  surgeons  had  long  employed  their  skill, 
but  all  in  vain.    At  last  there  was  a  priest  who 
undertook  the  teaching  him  to  understand  others 
when  they  spoke,  and  to  speak  himself  that 
others  might  understand  him;  for  which  at- 
tempt at  first  he  was  laughed  at,  yet  after 
some  years  he  was  looked  upon  as  if  he  had 
wrought  a  miracle.    In  a  word,  after  strange 
patience,  constancy,  and  pains,  he  brought  the 
young  lord  to  speak  as  distinctly  as  any  man 
whatever,  and  to  understand  so  perfectly  what 
others  said  that  he  would  not  lose  a  word  in  a 
whole  day's  conversation." 

Digby  says  that  he  knew  this  young  noble- 
man personally,  and  appeals  for  the  truth  of 
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his  statements  to  Charles  himself,  who  had 
taken  pains  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  was 
an  eye-witness  of  what  had  been  accomplished. 
Without  doubt  this  was  one  of  Bonet's  pupils. 

KAMIKEZ  DE  CARION. 

Contemporary  with  Bonet,  another  Spaniard, 
Kamirez  de  Carion,  was  very  successful  in 
teaching  the  deaf  to  speak.  Neumann  records 
from  a  work  by  Pietro  de  Castro,  physician  to 
the  duke  of  Mantua,  that  "a  son  of  the  prince 
Thomas  in  Savoy,  the  count  of  Priego,  and  the 
count  of  Fresno,  brother  of  the  constable  of 
Castile,  who  were  dumb,  now  speak  plainly  and 
without  difficulty;  and  there  are  many  other 
examples  among  private  persons  who  have  at- 
tained the  like  facility  through  the  labors  of 
Emmanuel  Ramirez  de  Carion." 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  a  country 
in  which  the  education  of  the  deaf  sprang  up 
at  a  period  so  early  to  a  degree  of  perfection  so 
high  it  should  so  suddenly  have  died  away. 
After  the  death  of  Carion  we  hear  but  little 
more  of  it.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  meet  with  the  statement  of  a  Spanish 
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author,  who  says :  "The  art  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  speak  had  its  origin  in  Spain,  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  not  at  present,  nor 
has  been  for  a  long  time,  a  single  person  in 
Spain  who  has  cultivated  it  or  been  benefited 
by  it,  while  the  foreign  nations  have  success- 
fully practised  it." 

It  is  further  stated  that  to  this  present,  of  all 
Christian  countries,  Spain  and  Spanish  America 
are  those  in  which  the  least  has  been  done  or  is 
doing  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

IN  ITALY. 

In  Italy,  after  Cardan,  very  little  interest  was 
taken  in  the  deaf  until  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  a  few  writers  expressed  themselves  on 
deaf-mute  instruction,  but  without  putting  their 
theories  into  practice.  It  is  mentioned  that 
some  Italian  deaf-mutes  were  instructed  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  work  seems  to 
have  been  limited,  and  to  have  been  done  by 
Spaniards,  and  not  Italians. 


IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Much  greater  interest  and  activity  was  shown 
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in  Great  Britain  during  this  period.  In  1648 
appeared  the  Philocophus;  or,  The  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man's  Friend,  by  Dr.  John  Bulwer,  in 
which  many  important  facts  are  given  respect- 
ing the  education  and  capacities  of  the  deaf. 

In  1653  an  elaborate  work  by  Dr.  John  Wal- 
lis,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  was  published,  entitled  Grammatica  Lin- 
-giLse  Anglicanse,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the 
author  was  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  how  they 
could  be  taught.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  dated 
March,  1662,  he  speaks  of  having  entered  upon 
the  task  of  teaching  a  person  to  speak  and  to 
understand  language  who  had  lost  all  hearing 
at  five  years  of  age.  He  says :  "  The  task  itself 
consists  of  two  very  different  parts,  each  of 
which  doth  render  the  other  more  difficult ;  for 
beside  that  which  appears  on  first  view,  to  teach 
a  person  who  cannot  hear  to  pronounce  the 
sound  of  words,  there  is  that  other  of  teaching 
him  how  to  understand  a  language  and  know 
the  signification  of  those  words,  whether  spoken 
or  written,  whereby  he  may  both  express  his 
own  sense  and  understand  the  thoughts  of 
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Others;  without  which  latter  that  former  were 
only  to  speak  like  a  parrot  or  write  like  a 
scrivener,  who,  understanding  no  language  but 
English,  transcribes  a  piece  of  Latin,  Welsh,  or 
Irish;  or  like  a  printer  of  Greek  or  Arabic,  4ho 
knows  neither  the  sound  nor  signification  of  what 
he  printeth."   At  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  he 
speaks  of  having  succeeded  with  his  pupil  be- 
yond his  expectations;  that  in  the  short  time 
of  two  months  he  had  got  over  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  both  departments ;  that  there  was 
hardly  any  word  which  (with  deliberation)  he 
could  not  pronounce ;  and  that  he  had  already 
learned  the  meaning  of  a  considerable  part  of 
those  English  words  which  are  in  most  fre- 
quent use.    From  that  time  forward  consider- 
able attention  was  given  to  the  subject. 

About  thirty-six  years  later,  in  giving  advice 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Beverly  respecting  the  education 
of  five  deaf  and  dumb  children,  Wallis  speaks 
of  having  long  before  taught  Mr.  Alexander 
Popham,  born  deaf,  to  speak  distinctly — to  un- 
derstand the  language  so  as  to  express  his  mind 
tolerably  well.  In  the  same  letter  he  speaks  of 
Daniel  Whaley  and  "  some  other  deaf  persons  " 
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whom  he  had  in  good  measure  taught  to  speak, 
write,  and  understand  language. 

In  1669,  Dr.  AVilliam  Holder  published  his 
Elements  of  Speech,  with  an  appendix  giving  the 
method  he  employed  in  the  education  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  person  whom  he  had  taken  in  hand 
ten  years  previously,  and  whom  he  had  success- 
fully taught  to  speak. 

In  1670  appeared  George  Sibscota's  Treatise 
concerning  those  who  are  horn  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
in  1680  one  of  much  more  consideration,  en- 
titled Didascolocophus ;  or,  The  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Man's  Tutor,  by  George  Dalgarno,  which  is  re- 
printed in  Am.  Annals,  vol.  ix.  pp.  14-64.  It  is  a 
purely  speculative  treatise,  but  is  praised  by 
Dugald  Stewart  for  having  reasoned  out  a  priori 
the  principles  of  a  subject  then  very  imperfectly 
understood,  and  having  anticipated  some  of  the 
much-lauded  work  of  De  I'^pee  and  Sicard  by 
nearly  a  century.  Without"  putting  his  theories 
in  practice,  he  well  reasoned  out  that  a  deaf 
person  may  be  as  successfully  taught  to'  under- 
stand and  use  a  language  as  one  blind ;  that  it 
is  quite  as  possible  to  teach  a  mute  to  speak  as 
it  is  to  teach  a  blind  person  to  write ;  and  that 
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lie  can  also  be  taught  to  read  and  understand 
the  speech  of  others,  since  "the  eye  can  perceive 
all  the  distinctions  of  letters  in  the  speaker's  face 
which  the  ear  can  do  in  his  voice." 

It  was  by  such  works  and  practical  efforts 
that  the  way  was  prepared  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  Braidwoods  and  the  Watsons,  who  did  so 
much  for  this  cause  in  their  day.  . 

BRAIDWOOD,  WATSON,  GALLAUDET. 

Up  to  his  time  perhaps  no  one  conducted  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  in  all  its  branches,  with 
more  distinguished  success  than  Mr.  Thomas 
Braidwood,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first, 
at  least  in  Great  Britain,  who  kept  a  regular 
academy  for  this  purpose.    He  entered  on  his 
profession  with  a  single  pupil  at  Edinburgh  in 
1764,  but  the  number  of  scholars  increased 
rapidly,  and  he  continued  to  teach  a  large  school 
for  many  years  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  at 
Hackney,  near  London,  until  his  death  in  1806. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  visited  Braidwood's 
academy  in  1773,  and  says  that  he  there  found 
"a  college  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are 
taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  practise 
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arithmetic  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  Braid- 
wood.  The  number  which  attends  him  is,  I 
think,  about  twelve,  which  he  brings  together  into 
a  little  school  and  instructs  according  to  their  sev- 
eral degrees  of  proficiency.  .  .  .  The  improve- 
ment of  Mr.  Braidwood's  pupils  is  wonderful. 
They  not  only  speak,  write,  and  understand  what 
is  written,  but  if  he  that  speaks  looks  toward 
them,  and  modifies  his  organs  with  distinct  and 
full  utterance,  they  know  so  well  what  is  spoken 
that  it  is  an  expression  scarcely  figurative  to  say 
that  they  hear  with  the  eye."  * 

Braidwood  never  published  his  system,  on 
the  plea  that  it  could  not  be  properly  described 
in  words  with  sufficient  precision  to  be  of  use 
to  others;  but  the  real  motive  probably  was 
that  he  wished  to  retain  the  secrets  of  his  pro- 
fession for  his  own  advantage.  His  assistant 
and  relative,  Dr.  Watson,  who  continued  the 
work  after  Braidwood's  death,  has,  however, 
given  quite  elaborate  accounts  of  the  way  in 
which  the  deaf  were  taught  by  Braidwood,  as 
improved  upon  by  himself.  A  full  sketch  of 
Watson's  method  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh 

*  See  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 
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Encyclopedia,  1816.  Dr.  Watson's  book  ou  the 
subject  is  pronounced,  without  any  exception, 
the  best  that  had  appeared  relative  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf. 

It  was  to  educate  himself  in  the  Braidwood- 
Watson  methods  that  the  elder  (then  young) 
Gallaudet  was  sent  to  Europe  when  the  effort 
was  made  to  establish  a  school  for  the  deaf  in 
Connecticut,  which  afterward  became  the  mother 
of  so  many  similar  institutions  in  this  country. 
But  the  extravagant  demands  of  time  and 
money  made  of  him  in  England  to  secure 
the  object  of  his  mission,  and  his  accidental  fall- 
ing in  with  representatives  of  the  school  of  De 
ri^pee,  then  in  London  through  fear  of  Napoleon, 
became  the  occasion  of  his  going  to  Paris,  whence 
he  brought  back  with  him  the  sign  system  and 
an  educated  deaf-mute  to  assist  him  in  teaching 
it ;  and  so  gave  to  the  American  institutions  for 
the  deaf  that  method  which  has  mostly  pre- 
vailed on  this  continent. 

IN  HOLLAND. 

In  Holland  the  possibility  of  educating  the 
deaf  was  first  advocated  by  Peter  Montans  in 
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1655 ;  and  in  1667,  Mercure  van  Helmont  pro- 
pounded the  theory  of  a  facial  alphabet,  the 
natural  alphabet  of  speech,  and  succeeded  in 
the  teaching  of  deaf  persons  to  speak  intel- 
ligibly. 

About  the  year  1690,  John  Conrad  Amman, 
a  Swiss  physician  located  at  Amsterdam,  under- 
took the  education  of  a  young  girl  at  Haar- 
lem who  had  been  born  deaf.  "He  succeeded 
so  well  in  this  task  that  in  two  months  she 
could  not  only  read  distinctly,  but  could  write 
down  whatever  was  slowly  spoken  to  her ;  and 
at  last  could  support  a  conversation  on  any  sub- 
ject, and  reply  with  promptness  to  those  who 
interrogated  her — hearing,  as  it  were,  by  the 
eyes."  In  1692  he  published  an  account  of  his 
method,  entitled  Surdus  Loqums,  issued  in  an 
enlarged  form  in  1700  under  the  title  of  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Loquela,  which  was  published  also  in 
English,  and  is  still  held  in  esteem  as  a  valuable 
practical  treatise  on  the  method  of  teaching  the 
deaf  to  speak,  notwithstanding  some  peculiar 
fancies  about  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  not 
thought  equal  in  all  its  branches  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Wallis  on  the  same  subject,  which 
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Amman  had  not  seen  until  his  Dissertation  was 
pnnting,  but  is  pronounced  superior  to  Holder's 
work. 

After  Amman's  death  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  one  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  deaf  in  Holland  for  a  long  series 
of  years. 

IN  GERMANY. 

Germany  has  a  better  record.  (Ecolampadius, 
a  contemporary  and  some  time  coadjutor  of 
Luther,  had  under  his  instruction'  at  Basel  a 
deaf-mute  pupil  who  had  learned  to  understand 
him  through  the  eye.  Joachim  Pasch,  a  Luther- 
an clergyman  of  Brandenburg,  who  died  in  1578, 
had  a  daughter  that  lost  her  hearing  when  six 
months  old,  whom  he  successfully  instructed. 
Wild,  MederofF,  and  Schulze  each  also  success- 
fully taught  deaf  pupils  to  read,  write,  and 
speak,   and  during  the   seventeenth  century 
Camerarius,  Schott,  Morhoff,  and  Malinkrot  by 
their  writings  and  efforts  had  been  pointing  out 
the  way  and  laying  the  foundations  for  the  new 
age  in  this  department  which  came  with  the 
next  hundred  years. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
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century  Kerger  and  his  sister  opened  a  school 
for  deaf-mutes  in  Silesia,  one  of  the  first  regular 
schools  for  deaf-mutes  we  know  of,  which  proved 
a  marked  success.  What  had  been  previously 
written  in  Germany  and  other  countries  re- 
specting this  work  Kerger  had  thoroughly 
studied,  and  himself  made  some  important 
practical  advances  in  ideas  and  methods.  He 
taught  articulation,  but  held  that  "  every  deaf- 
mute  who  is  endowed  with  common  intelligence 
by  the  sense  of  sight  alone  can  be  taught  to 
write  and  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what 
he  reads,  even  though  he  may  not  have  been 
taught  to  speak  at  all;"  which,  he  said,  re- 
quired more  time,  more  patience  in  the  teacher, 
and  more  labor  from  the  pupil.  His  instru- 
ments of  instruction  were  natural  gesture,  writ- 
ing, vocalization,  pictures,  and  the  alphabet  of 
the  lips.  Of  the  manual  alphabet  he  says 
nothing.  Though  not  unknown  in  his  day, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  by  him. 

About  the  same  time  George  Raphel,  a  coun- 
tryman of  Kerger,  educated  three  of  his  daugh- 
ters who  were  deaf-mutes,  and  in  1718  gave  to 
the  world  a  work  entitled  Kunst  Taube  und 
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Stumme  reden  zu  lehrm,  in  which  he  describes 
his  methods.    The  eldest  of  these  children  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  but  her  father's  testimony 
is  that  she  had  learned  to  speak  with  distinct- 
ness and  naturalness ;  that  her  voice  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  hearing  person; 
that  she  was  able  to  read  with  rapidity  and  in- 
telligence; that  she  mingled  in  general  society 
upon  such  equal  terms  that  her  peculiar  in- 
firmity was  scarcely  noticeable;  and  that  her 
general  knowledge,  especially  her  knowledge 
of  religious  truth,  was  so  extensive  and  clear 
as  to  win  the  admiration  of  all  who  came  into 
converse  with  her.    And  from  that  time  for- 
ward, during  the  whole  course  of  the  eight- 
eenth, century,  an  unbroken  succession  of  teach- 
ers and  writers  continued  to  expand  and  per- 
fect the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  of 
instructing  the  deaf.    Among  these  names  are 
those  of  Lichwitz,  Bucher,  Baumer,  Jorisson, 
Solrig,  Weber,  J^asius,  Arnoldi,  and  Heinicke. 

SAMUEL  HEINICKE. 

Lucerne  Ray  in  vol.  i.  of  Aimerican  Annals  says 
that  "  Samuel  Heinicke  holds  the  same  place  in 
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Germany  in  respect  to  tlie  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  which  Ponce  occupies  in  Spain,  De 
r]^pee  in  France,  Braidwood  in  Scotland,  and 
Gallaudet  in  America."  He  was  born  near 
Weissenfels  in  1729,  died  in  1790.  He  is  des- 
cribed as  "  a  man  of  pure  character,  gifted  with 
the  rarest  qualities  of  genius,  of  a  clear  intellect 
and  a  noble  heart,  who,  full  of  the  liveliest 
sympathies  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow- 
men,  made  it  the  labor  of  a  life  consecrated  to 
God  and  humanity.  The  most  eminent  of  his 
contemporaries — such  men  as  Klopstock,  Biisch 
Eeimarus,  Hensler,  Unzer,  and  many  others  of 
similar  character — sought  his  acquaintance,  ac- 
knowledged his  merit,  and  paid  him  the  tribute 
of  their  admiration."  First  a  soldier,  then  an 
escaped  prisoner  of  war,  then  a  student  of  the 
University  of  Jena,  then  the  private  teacher  in 
a  number  of  distinguished  families,  he  rose  to 
eminent  distinction  as  an  educator  of  the  deaf. 

In  1754-55  he  applied  himself  with  the 
happiest  results  to  the  instruction  of  a  deaf- 
mute  boy  at  Dresden.  Then  he  fell  in  with 
another  at  Eppendorf,  whom  he  proceeded  to 
educate  with  no  less  success.   In  1772  he  had 
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four  deaf  pupils  under  his  instruction,  to  whom 
others  were  soon  added.  His  successes  won  for 
him  such  honorable  repute  in  this  work  that  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Frederick  Augustus, 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  invited  him  to  undertake 
the  management  of  a  public  school  for  the  deaf 
at  Leipsic.  Heinicke  gladly  accepted  the  call, 
and  arrived  there  in  May,  1778,  with  nine  deaf 
pupils,  and  thus  commenced  the  first  Government 
school  for  the  deaf  ever  founded.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  great  work,  and  the  institution 
still  continues  in  vigorous  operation. 

Heinicke  taught  by  the  oral  method,  with 
some  peculiarities  of  his  own  invention ;  for  he 
seems  to  have  used  certain  substances  to  affect 
the  pupil's  taste  in  order  the  more  deeply  to 
impress  the  memory.  He  was  specially  opposed 
to  the  use  of  the  sign-language  as  propounded 
by  De  I'J^pee.  Germany  for  the  most  part  has 
ever  since  followed  the  essential  features  of  his 
method,  minus  his  medicaments  for  the  taste. 
His  success  as  an  educator  of  the  deaf,  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
very  great.  He  is  honored  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all  German  instructors  of  the 
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deaf,  and  also'  as  the  founder  of  the  widespread 
"  German  method  "  of  deaf-mute  education. 

IN  FRANCE. 

France,  though  afterward  highly  distinguished 
in  the  art  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  has  but 
little  to  show  in  this  department  prior  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  So  little  was 
known  there  of  what  had  been  accomplished  in 
this  line  in  the  neighboring  kingdoms  that  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
"  a  respectable  French  writer,  Father  Dumoulin, 
expressly  denied  the  possibility  of  educating  the 
deaf  and  dumb."  It  was  not  until  June,  1749, 
that  public  attention  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
to  the  subject  through  Rodriguez  Pereire. 

M.  Va'isse  indeed  says  that  "  the  history  of 
the  education  of  deaf-mutes  [in  France]  extends 
back  to  a  time  more  remote  than  that  of  Pereire, 
inasmuch  as  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  in 
1669  confirmed  the  will,  written  in  his  own 
hand,  of  a  deaf-mute  from  birth,  who  had  learned, 
through  whose  assistance  no  one  knows,  to  ex- 
press himself  in  written  language." 

It  appears  also,  from  Pere  Daire's  History  of 
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Amiens,  that  there  was  something  of  a  deaf-mute 
school  in  that  place  in  1746,  conducted  by  one 
Etienne  de  Fay,  himself  deaf  from  his  birth, 
1670-80.  He  had  been  a  pupil  at  the  abbey 
of  St.  Jean  in  Amiens  from  the  time  he  was  five 
years  old.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  genius, 
and  was  so  effectually  taught  that  he  became  a 
man  of  letters,  a  mathematician,  a  sculptor,  an 
architect,  and  a  personage  of  marked  accom- 
plishments. But  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
was  equally  successful  in  teaching  others.  Evi- 
dently, no  great  results  came  from  his  school. 
Pfere  Andre  visited  it  in  1746,  but  had  nothing 
to  say  except  to  note  the  remarkable  learning  and 
mastery  of  knowledge  and  art  which  this  man 
personally  possessed.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  deaf,  however  accomplished  them- 
selves, are  proper  persons  to  teach  the  deaf. 

RODRIGUEZ  PEREIRB. 

This  man  was  from  Portugal.  He  had  been 
professionally  practising  as  an  instructor  of  the 
deaf  in  small  special  classes.  In  1749  he  obtained 
a  hearing  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris,  which  reported  favorably  of  his  work. 
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The  statement  is  that  he  exhibited  two  deaf- 
born  young  persons  whom  he  had  instructed, 
and  who,  according  to  the  official  report,  could 
understand  whatever  was  addressed  to  them, 
either  in  writing  or  by  signs,  and  reply  either 
in  writing  or  vivd  voce,  and  could  read  and  pro- 
nounce all  sorts  of  expressions  in  French,  and 
were  acquainted  with  grammar  and  arithmetic, 
and  could  be  communicated  with  by  the  motions 
of  the  lips  alone. 

Pereire,  however,  made  a  profound  secret  of 
his  method,  and  refused  to  reveal  it  except  for 
very  exorbitant  considerations,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  unwilling  to  pay.  He  never  taught 
more  than  twelve  pupils  at  a  time,  and  bound 
each  by  solemn  oath  not  to  make  known  his 
method  of  instructing  them. 

Two  years  after  his  first  exhibition  to  the 
Academy  he  made  another,  in  which  his  suc- 
cess created  great  wonder  and  enthusiasm,  and- 
the  committee  appointed  to  testify  to  the  result 
concluded  its  report  in  these  words :  "  It  is 
proved  that  M.  Pereire  possesses  a  remarkable 
talent  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  read 
and  speak ;  that  his  method  must  be  an  excel- 
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lent  one,  as  his  pupils  make  greater  progress  in 
knowledge  in  the  same  space  of  time  than  chil- 
dren who  have  all  their  senses  in  perfection  [?]; 
and  that  a  system  of  so  great  public  interest 
and  advantage  should  receive  every  possible  en- 
couragement." 

But  as  Pereire  was  all  the  while  looking  to 
his  own  gain  and  advantage,  rather  than  the 
founding  of  a  general  benevolent  work,  no  great 
gain  to  the  deaf  in  general  came  from  his  bril- 
liant successes,  except  the  demonstration  pub- 
licly given  of  what  can  be  done  for  these  unfor- 
tunates in  the  way  of  education.  It  has  since 
been  pretty  well  ascertained  that  he  used  natural 
signs,  articulation,  the  labial  and  manual  alpha- 
bets, writing  and  reading,  as  his  principal  in- 
struments. 

In  1756,  M.  Ernauld  undertook  the  education 
of  two  deaf-mutes  at  Bordeaux,  with  whom  he 
was  successful,  and  also  made  good  progress 
with  a  third.  He  claimed  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  methods  he  followed,  which,  however, 
were  essentially  those  of  Pereire. 

From  the  Eoyal  Academy's  report  it  would 
appear  that  prior  to  Pereire's  lessons  some  other 
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persons  had  here  and  there  been  engaged  in 
teaching  certain  deaf  and  dumb  children,  among 
them  Father  Vanin.  Ernauld  also  mentions  one 
Rosset,  a  theological  professor  at  Lausanne,  and 
one  Rousset  near  Nimes,  as  having  been  engaged 
in  this  work,  but  we  are  without  accounts  of  their 
methods  or  success. 

ABBE  DE  l'ePEE  AND  SICAED. 

In  1760,  the  Abbe  Charles  Michel  de  V^pee 
fell  in  with  a  few  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  for 
whom  he  sympathetically  undertook  to  do  what 
he  could  in  continuation  of  their  instruction,, 
begun  by  Father  Vanin,  lately  deceased.  He 
was  helped  in  these  efforts  by  the  work  pub- 
lished by  Bonet  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
previously,  which  contained  a  manual  alphabet 
identical  in  the  main  with  the  one-handed  alpha- 
bet now  in  use.  The  charitable  and  self-denying 
devotion  of  De  I'Epee,  and  the  somewhat  loud 
publicity  given  to  his  efibrts,  brought  him  the 
good  fortune  of  a  much  more  general  reputa- 
tion and  influence  than  ever  had  been  enjoyed 
by  his  predecessors. 

The  Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia  (1816)  says  of 
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him  that  he  was  industrious,  ingenious,  and 
singularly  benevolent ;  but  that  as  a  teacher  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  "  he  was  greatly  inferior  to 
most  of  his  predecessors  in  the  soundness  of  his 
principles  and  the  utility  of  his  practice,  and,  in 
order  to  secure  the  glory  which  he  loved,  seems 
occasionally  to  have  indulged  in  an  empiricism 
which  it  became  him  to  despise." 

De  I'Epee  gradually  formed  a  private  semi- 
nary for  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  Though 
not  repudiating  the  oral  method,  he  instituted 
a  system  of  signs  on  which  he  laid  great  stress, 
and  which,  with  various  modifications  and  ad- 
ditions, was  largely  accepted  by  subsequent  in- 
stitutions in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States.  The  expenses  of  his  school  were 
mostly  borne  by  himself  He  gave  his  instruc- 
tions gratuitously.  Numbers  accordingly  came 
to  be  taught  or  to  be  initiated  into  his  method. 
The  degree  of  advancement,  however,  to  which 
he  carried  his  pupils  was  never  very  high,  par- 
ticularly in  the  direction  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment. Even  the  Abbe  Sicard,  his  pupil  and 
successor,  who  carried  on  the  school  after  De 
rifipee's  death  in  1789,  did  not  hesitate  to  criti- 
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cise  his  method  and  work,  and  made  some  im- 
portant advances  on  them.  But  the  zeal  and  devo- 
tion of  De  r^pee  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
school,  and  putting  into  form  and  use  a  system 
of  teaching  by  a  sign-language,  which  have  had 
a  very  influential  place  in  the  history  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf. 

Roch  Ambroise  Curcurron  Sicard,  born  1742, 
sent  by  the  bishop  of  Bordeaux  to  study  the 
method  of  De  I'^pee,  became  the  master  of  a 
school  for  the  deaf  in  Bordeaux  in  1786,  and 
in  1789  was  m.ade  the  director  of  the  De  r:^pee 
School  in  Paris,  which  he  continued  until  the 
national  Government  adopted  it  in  1793,  and 
made  it  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paris.  It  still 
continues  its  beneficent  work,  but  has  of  late 
abandoned  the  De  I'l^pee-Sicard  system  of  teach- 
ing by  the  sign-language. 

As  the  private  school  of  Heinicke  was  the 
germ  of  the  Government  institution  at  Leipsic, 
established  sixteen  years  before,  so  the  private 
school  of  De  I'l^pee  and  Sicard  became  the 
Government  institution  in  Paris — the  first  two 
Government  schools  for  the  deaf  in  all  the 
world. 
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Modern  Institutions. 
This  nineteenth  century  has  proven  to  be  the 
Augustan  age  of  education  for  the  deaf  Prior 
to  A.  D.  1.800  there  were  but  six  institutions  for 
the  deaf  known  to  exist,  besides  the  two  named, 
the  one  established  at  Leipsic,  the  other  in  Paris. 
But  since  that  time  they  have  wonderfully  and 
deservedly  multiplied  in  all  civilized  countries, 
nations,  and  states.  They  are  now  to  be  found 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  doing 
a  most  beneficent  work. 

Governments  have  not  generally  become  as 
liberal  toward  these  benevolent  endeavors  as 
they  ought  to  be  or  as  toward  the  general  cause 
of  education;  but  by  the  combined  activities 
of  Church,  State,  and  the  charitable  consider- 
ation of  humane  people  much  glorious  work 
has  been  done,  and  is  more  and  more  doing, 
for  the  relief  of  these  children  of  silence  from 
their  terrible  mental  and  spiritual  imprison- 
ment. 

The  world  in  many  respects  may  have  been 
weakening  and  degenerating,  but  in  this  particu- 
lar our  age  has  shown  a  growth  and  vigor  of  char- 
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itable  and  humane  activity  unknown  to  pre- 
ceding centuries. 

The  easiest  and  shortest  way,  perhaps,  of 
giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  condition  of  this 
department  of  benevolent  effort  will  be  to  pre- 
sent a  table  of  all  the  institutions  and  schools 
for  the  deaf  throughout  the  world,  giving  the 
latest  known  statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils 
under  instruction  and  the  number  of  teachers 
engaged  in  teaching  them,  with  an  indication 
of  the  methods  pursued  in  each. 

Such  a  list,  as  far  as  then  known  to  the  com- 
pilers, was  given  in  the  American  Annals  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  the  January  number  for 
1882.  Perfect  accuracy  throughout  was  not 
claimed.  Many  blanks  were  left  unfilled  for 
lack  of  definite  information.  The  reports  in 
some  instances  were  less  recent  than  desirablg^. 
Various  new  institutions  doubtless  have  sprung 
up  since.  Two  in  Mexico  are  now  known  to 
exist  which  are  not  included  in  the  list.  Many 
of  those  named  have  also  grown  since  the  dates 
given.  Possibly,  also,  some  private  and  Church 
schools  have  been  omitted,  as  knowledge  of  them 
is  difficult  of  access.    The  totals  in  the  case 
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are  therefore  to  be  taken  as  much  below  the 
actual  facts  at  the  present  time.  But,  as  no 
better  can  be  done,  these  showings  are  appended 
to  this  volume,  with  the  statistics  of  the  Ameri- 
can institutions  corrected  up  to  the  latest  reports. 

The  institutions  marked  in  1882  as  in  a  state 
of  transition  from  the  manual  to  the  oral  method 
of  instruction  are  here  given  as  now  wal  schools, 
as  they  doubtless,  in  the  main,  have  by  this 
time  become. 

Some  further  explanations  are  also  necessary 
with  reference  to  the  indications  of  methods. 
The  degrees  of  mixture  in  these  respects  are  too 
various  to  admit  of  exact  classification,  and  so 
are  somewhat  summarily  given: 

1.  The  manual  method  is  that  way  of  instruc- 
tion which  employs  the  sign-language,  the 
finger  alphabet,  and  writing  as  the  exclusive 
or  chief  means  of  educating  the  deaf,  and  which 
looks  to  the  development  of  facility  in  the  com- 
prehension and  use  of  written  language  as  its 
principal  object. 

2.  The  oral  method  is  that  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  which  the  use  of  signs  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  which  discards  the  sign-language 
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and  finger  alphabet,  depends  on  speech,  lip- 
reading,  and  writing  for  the  giving  of  instruction, 
and  aims  to  teach  the  pupils  to  speak  and  un- 
derstand speech,  as  well  as  to  read  and  write. 

3.  The  combined  method  is  that  in  which 
several  distinct  methods  are  used  with  the  same 
pupils,  or  in  which  the  general  instruction  is 
given  to  all  pupils  by  means  of  the  manual 
method,  with  the  special  training  of  some  in 
articulation  and  lip-reading  as  an  ornamental 
and  extra  accomplishment. 

4.  Where  the  manual  and  oral  methods  are 
both  signified  the  meaning  is  that  the  institution 
uses  the  manual  method  for  some  and  the  oral 
method  exclusively  for  others,  the  pupils  being 
separated  into  two  distinct  schools,  though  under 
the  same  general  management,  and  sent  to  one 
or  the  other  as  is  judged  best  in  each  individual 
case. 
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